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APWA Extends Its Service 


Inauguration of an exciting new project in the 
American Public Welfare Association’s program is 
announced in this issue. The Public Welfare Project 
on Aging will add a new dimension to Association 
service to the public welfare field. 

There are indications that public welfare agencies 
over the country are looking forward eagerly to its 


implementation and the information and guides it, 


is expected to produce. Over the many years that public 
welfare agencies have been concerned with aiding 
older people, more and more has been learned about 
the many needs of this group that go beyond financial 
aid. In scattered areas around the country, public 
welfare agencies have established various kinds of 
services to the aging. 

Welfare departments seeking to extend their pro- 
grams to meet the obvious needs of this group in 
their communities have indicated a need for addi- 
tional guidelines as they initiate and extend these 
programs. There are few persons available with special 
training in this area to staff programs. 

One aim of the study and demonstration to be 
carried on in this project will be to produce informa- 
tion which will clarify for public welfare agencies 
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the most effective programs and services to under- 
take. It is hoped also to aid in development of 
a greater number of workers specially equipped 
for stafing such programs. Underlying the whole 
plan is recognition that the ultimate purpose of all 
public welfare is to serve people, and that APWA 
has a vital role in helping the older people whose 
lives will be enriched as a result of the work of this 
undertaking. Though the project is focused on 
the aging, much of the knowledge it fosters will 
have important implications and value for future 
development of services in all aspects of public welfare. 

Ably guided by its new director, the project will 
offer the total public welfare field a greatly extended 
area of service from APWA. It is a notable example 
of the Association’s continuing progress in providing 
guidance and leadership to the public welfare field. 

Public welfare has long been concerned about the 
need for it to do more for older people and to develop 
both facilities and trained workers in the field. The 
APWA project to meet this concern is another turn- 
ing point in The Association’s program of service to 


people. 
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Public Welfare Project on Aging to Begin 


PWA’s Public Welfare Project on Aging will 
get under way in the next few weeks under 
the leadership of Jay L. Roney, former director 

of the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Mr. Roney joins the APWA 
staff August 3 as director of the project, which will 
be carried out under a $380,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

Help to state and 
local public welfare 
agencies in estab- 
lishing and operat- 
ing new services to 
the aging, or im- 
proving and ex- 
panding present 
programs will be 
the aim of this new 
project. Its focus 
will be on_ social, 
economic and 
health needs of ag- 
ing people, and its 
objectives probably 
will include: stim- 
ulating and aiding 
state and local pub- 
lic welfare depart- 
ments in developing 
well-rounded pro- 
grams for older peo- 
ple; providing 
training to equip 
welfare staffs for 
efficient 


operation 
of effective pro- 
grams; planning 


and engaging in research and demonstration pro- 
grams to strengthen public welfare services to the 
aging. The project will provide a basis for expanding 
services of both the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation and public welfare agencies in this field. 
“Growing numbers of aging people in our popu- 
lation present an increasing problem and challenge to 
public welfare, not only in Old Age Assistance but 





Jay L. Roney 


because of the increasing service needs of OASI 
beneficiaries,” Mr. Roney pointed out. “There is no 
question that these problems will multiply in the 
years ahead. It is essential that public welfare give 
concentrated attention to preparing its programs and 
operations to meet these needs. This new project 
offers a stimulating challenge and I am pleased and 
proud to be identified with it. I am sure it will be an 
exciting and satisfy- 
ing experience, both 
to those who work 
with the project and 
those who will be 
served by it.” 

Establishment of 
an advisory commit- 
tee for the project, 
as well as detailed 
delineation of proj- 
ect plans and _ spe- 
cific operations, will 
be developed after 
Mr. Roney arrives. 
Special consultants 
will be utilized in 
various fields re- 
lated to the on- 
going development 
of the program. 

The advisory com- 
mittee will be a rela- 
tively small group 
composed of such 
representatives as 
leaders in the field 
of public welfare, 
university faculties 
and other profes- 
sional disciplines. In addition to broad experience in 
public welfare at local, state and national levels, Mr. 
Roney has been associated with private casework agen- 
cies, including administration of a statewide organiza- 
tion. He is a long-time member of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association and has served on a number 
of APWA committees and as a member of the Board 
of Directors. 
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Needs of the Child from the 


Child's Viewpoint 


MARY ELLEN GOODMAN, Ph.D. 


Basic needs of all children, as distinguished from “wants,” are explored in 
this article. Dr. Goodman is an anthropologist serving as Coordinator of 
Conference Studies for the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. This paper was presented at APWA’s Southwest Regional Con- 
ference in April, 1959. 


methods and findings of anthropology as these 

relate to the health and welfare of children and 
youth. This interest has been shown recently in 
several instances: an anthropologist was one of three 
principal speakers at the annual conference of the 
Child Study Association of America; an anthro- 
pologist was elected to the presidency of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, and another 
was appointed to the governing council of that 
organization. 


T ne appears to be a growing interest in the 


The key reason behind this growing interest in 
what the anthropologist can offer is expressed in a 
note which appears in the preliminary program for 
APWA’s Southwest Regional Conference. After the 
topic “Public Responsibility for Children’s Needs,” 
the program note specifies that this session will include 
a discussion of “the basic needs of all children.” 
Anthropology is indeed a highly relevant discipline 
whenever people concern themselves with all children, 
so it seems that the turning to anthropology is a sign 
of our times —a sign of readiness and ability to think 
and plan inclusively. 


Fortunately, anthropology is better prepared now 
than earlier to serve practitioners who are inclusive 
in their approach to children. It seems to be charac- 
teristic of young disciplines, and perhaps it is of 
young nations also, to be fascinated and preoccupied 
with differences. Certainly in anthropology, from its 
appearance as a separate field of study in the last 
quarter of the 19th century and continuing well into 
the present, there has been a preoccupation with 
locating and describing as many different peoples 
and cultures as possible. Anthropologists have tended 
to be enamored of all that demonstrated the unique- 
ness and _ individuality of ‘Trobriand Islanders, 
Tibetans, Neolithic Egyptians, or whatever particular 


peoples, life-ways, or time spans constituted specialties 
in the field. They have inclined to a correlated 
indifference toward similarities and _ universalities, 
and have thereby unintentionally contributed to weak- 
ening the democratic-humanitarian concept of man- 
kind as one kind. 


This is not to suggest that anthropologists have 
had occasion to doubt that the family of man is one. 
Rather, their study of differences has been like that 
of a grandmother taking note of the ways in which 
Johnny and his sister differ in color of hair, shape of 
face and so on; the differences are noteworthy and 
interesting precisely because of the close relationship. 

Increasingly, and particularly in the last decade, 
anthropological attention has turned to a search for 
generalizations—for “laws” of human behavior which 
can be inferred from the likenesses between peoples 
widely scattered through time and space. Con- 
cern with the needs of all children therefore provides 
the anthropologist with a welcome opportunity to 
speak about what appear to be some of the universal 
aspects of children and of childhood. 


NeEEps AND WaANTs 


To this point nothing has been said about the 
needs of children from the point of view of the 
children themselves. On this score anthropology can 
supply, if not whole truths, at least some correctives 
to prevalent misconceptions. 

To clear up some of these misconceptions it must 
be remembered that needs are under discussion, and 
not wants. Though needs and wants are very dif- 
ferent, the distinction is often not made. There has 
perhaps never been another society more given than 
our own to this kind of failure. American adults 
have become unsure of their ability to identify the 
true needs of the young, and to meet these needs. 
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Ironically, and indeed tragically, Americans are a 
people deeply and sincerely dedicated to the principle 
that nothing is more important than to serve the 
needs of our children and youth. American society 
is, as the author of a major recent research report 
put it, 

“. «+a youth-centered society. Our literature is 

filled with phrases like ‘make way for youth,’ 

‘youth will be served,’ and so on. . . . We are 

highly solicitous of the needs of youth.” 

It is not even necessary to compare American 
society with others to find evidence of the degree to 
which needs are confused with wants, and children 
are made the arbiters when there is doubt about the 
distinction. A look at American views and practices 
of not so long ago will be highly instructive. For 
example: In the 1914 issue of the Children’s Bureau 
bulletin on Infant Care 


‘ 


*, .. there is a clear-cut distinction between what 
the baby ‘needs,’ his legitimate requirements, 
whatever is essential to his health and well- 
being, on the one hand, and what the baby 
‘wants,’ his illegitimate pleasure strivings, on the 
other. This is illustrated, for instance, in the 
question of whether to pick the baby up when he 
cries. In 1914 it was essential to determine 
whether he really needed something or whether 
he only wanted something. 


“In 1942-45, wants and needs are explicitly 
equated. ‘A baby sometimes cries because he 
wants a little more attention. He probably needs 
a little extra attention under some circumstances 
just as he sometimes needs a little extra food 
and water. Babies want attention; they probably 
need plenty of it.’ What the baby wants for 
pleasure has thus become as legitimate a demand 
as what he needs for his physical well-being and 
is to be treated in the same way. 


“The question of whether the baby wants things 
which are not good for him also occurs in con- 
nection with feeding. The baby’s appetite was 
(in 1914) very little relied on to regulate the 
quantity of food he took. Overfeeding was re- 
garded as a constant danger; the baby would 
never know when he had enough. This is in 
keeping with the general image of the baby at 
this time as a creature of insatiable impulses. 
In contrast to this, we find in the recent period 
that ‘the baby’s appetite usually regulates success- 





7A Study of Adolescent Boys (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, and Boy Scouts of 
Ameri¢a, 1955), p. 1. 
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fully the amount of food he takes.’ Impulses 
appear as benevolent rather than dangerous. 
“Formerly, giving in to impulse was the way 
to encourage its growing beyond control. The 
baby who was picked up when he cried, held and 
rocked when he wanted it, soon grew into a 
tyrant. This has now been strikingly reversed. 
Adequate early indulgence is seen as the way 
to make the baby less demanding as he grows 
older. Thus we get the opposite of the old maxim. 
‘Give the devil a little finger, and he'll take the 
whole hand.’ It is now ‘Give him the whole 
hand, and he'll take only the little finger.’”? 


Study of many different cultures has convinced 
the anthropologists that needs are universal, while 
wants are culturally conditioned—a matter of the 
customs and fashions of a time and place. Protein 
foods in the diet, for example, are a body need which 
could probably be served as well with toasted rattle- 
snake as with roast beef except that, in finicky societies 
like our own, people have learned to want roast beef. 
The wants known to man are infinitely numerous and 
varied; his true needs are relatively few, but they 
can be met in a myriad of ways. 


SurvivaL NEEpDs 


Some needs are self-evidently universal. Food, 
shelter and physical care must obviously be supplied 
by adults until the young are able to fend for them- 
selves. To recognize these sheer universal needs is 
of course not the problem, which is rather to create 
and maintain the social and economic systems through 
which all children can be assured of enough of the 
basic food elements, of clean and decent housing, 
of protection from accident and infection, of care 
during illness. It is painfully clear that it is not yet 
known how to ensure that even these bare survival 
needs will be met for all children in one nation, 
much less in one world. 


However, there are other problems connected with 
the meeting of survival needs. Ours is, as the title 
of a recent much-discussed book has it, an “affluent 
society.”"* A median money income of $5,000 per 
family certifies us as such, even when the buying 
power of the dollar is taken into consideration. Our 
ability to buy survival has never been matched or 
even approached by a large society, as our lowered 
child mortality and lengthened life expectancy figures 
show. But survival is one thing and the good life 


* Childhood in Contemporary Cultures, ed. Margaret Mead 
and Martha Wolfenstein (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955), p. 171. 


*John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston: 


Houghton-Mifflin, 1958). 
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quite another, as our climbing rates of delinquency, 
mental illness, and illegitimacy also show. Clearly it 
does not automatically follow that the better fed, 
housed, and physically protected a society becomes the 
more orderly and sane it will be. 


SurvivaL Pius 


“ 


A creative life in freedom and dignity .. . ; 
individual fulfillment and constructive service to 
humanity ...”: these are two of the fine phrases 
from the statement of purpose for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. If the 
conference is to contribute to realizing these great 
purposes, then its deliberations must be concerned 
with much more than survival needs. They must 
be concerned with such universal and imperative 
needs of childhood as the needs to be taught, to be 
disciplined, and to love and be loved. 


Tue NEED To BE TAUGHT 


It is taken very much for granted that children 
need to be taught, but without fully appreciating how 
profound a truth this is. Its full import is difficult 
to comprehend partly because most of us never see— 
or even hear about—a totally untaught child. A few 
such cases have been discovered and described—the 
cases of “isolated children” who somehow survived 
from birth to five or six years almost wholly without 
contact with another human being. Upon discovery 
they were scarcely recognizable as humans; they 
scuttled about on all fours; they conveyed food to their 
mouths with bestial clawing movements; and they 
commanded nothing in the way of speech but animal 
grunts and squeals. Survival needs had been met, 
however minimally, but there had been no teaching 
and hence almost no learning. 

Much of what children need in the way of teaching 
they get quite apart from schools or from other 
conscious teachings. However there must, of course, 
be vast efforts in the way of conscious teaching in 
societies like ours, where such an incredible and 
rapidly expanding body of knowledge—much of 1t 
highly technical and abstruse—must be conveyed to 
the young. This realm of formal education presents 
2 world of complex problems much debated these 
days and quite beyond this discussion. But this dis- 
cussion has very much to do with the attitudes and 
aspirations which condition a child’s responses to 
formal education. 

Their attitudes and aspirations are matters of what 
children want and value, and of whether they are 
motivated to work under the guidance of their 
teachers. It is known that such basic components 
of personality are learned, starting in infancy, and 


learned largely as a result of informal and mainly 
unconscious teaching to which children are exposed 
in all their contacts with other human beings. It is 
known too, from the anthropological record, that 
where adults are firm, assured and quite unified in 
their attitudes and aspirations, the next generation 
will not only mirror these ideas and ideals, but will 
move into adulthood largely serene and confident 
in the conviction that they know where they are 
going and have a pretty good idea how to get there. 

In large, complex, and rapidly changing societies 
it is much more difficult—and much less appropriate— 
for adults to hold fast to a comprehensive and 
coherent set of ideas and ideals. In such societies 
there must be more alternatives, more possibilities 
for re-alignments and re-adjustments. But there must 
also be, if there is to be a healthy society, some core 
of certitudes, some ideas and ideals which are not 
only durable and reliable but still appropriate no 
matter what the nature of the society or the times. 
Anthropologists have seen societies die for the lack 
of such a system of ideas and ideals, and do so 
because the individuals of whom the society was 
composed simply degenerated in an ideational vacuum. 

Man cannot live by bread alone. This much is 
very clear. What is much more difficult is to deter- 
mine the composition of what he must have for 
living in addition to bread. The cherished beliefs 
which seem to serve admirably the needs of one 
people may be antithetical to those which equally 
well serve another. But men must have a faith to 
live by, and their children must learn if only to alter 
in their own time. It may be faith in God or gods, 
in nature, in events, or in mankind itself, but the 
human kind must have some such anchor to 
windward. 


Tue Neep For DiscipLine 


The word “discipline,” like the word “authority” 
and the derivatives of both, has been in very bad odor 
among the experts of the last decade or so. On the 
other face of this coin there have been some question- 
able premises about child rearing and interpersonal 
relations. Child rearing is basically and universally 
a job of inducting society’s new members. The job 
can be thought of, as a distinguished educator 
recently said, in terms of two phases: 

“In his early years we induct the child into 

the human race; in his middle years we induct 

him into his own society.”* 
Both phases of the process require of the child an 
acceptance of some rules and regulations. The accept- 


*Dr. Barbara Biber, speaking before the Annual Conference 
of the Child Study Association of America, March 1959. 
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ance is unlikely to be a wholly spontaneous process 
or wholly without moments of resistance. If it is to 
be achieved adults must occasionally discipline chil- 
dren and assume responsibility for the exercise of 
authority. Such, at any rate, is the case in all recorded 
societies. 

In this country adult anxiety concerning the sup- 
posed ill effects of discipline has reached proportions 
quite unheard of elsewhere. It is perhaps not entirely 
coincidental, and certainly noteworthy, that juvenile 
delinquency has simultaneously reached levels prob- 
ably unmatched elsewhere. 

Young people themselves recognize their need for 
adults who will set and maintain some rules and 
standards. Surveys of teen-age opinion show that, 
far from rejecting discipline and authority, youngsters 
want their elders to take a firm hand. For example, 
a recent report says: 

“Though many girls chafe at the restrictiveness 

of their parents, few feel capable of complete 

self-regulation. They accept and desire the aid 

of adult authority in setting limits.”® 
It is likely that some of youth’s provocative behavior 
represents a more or less conscious seeking for defini- 
tion of reasonable but clear-cut boundaries and 
standards. American adults worry too much about 
frustrating the young by setting limits and too little 
about inducing insecurity by failing to do so. What 
more fruitful source of insecurity than being aban- 
doned to one’s own devices—thrown upon one’s own 
ingenuity to find a way through a weirdly intricate 
social maze? 

Sam Levenson, teacher, parent and humorist, says 
with simple profundity: 

“Kids don’t want freedom. They want love, and 

they know deep down that the people who love 

them are the ones who really take the trouble 
to say ‘no.’ 


Tue Neep ror Love 


All children need love, and need it desperately. 
This generalization is not challenged even where, 
as in the U.S.S.R., a mechanistic view of human 
development prevails. Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, distin- 
guished Director of the Yale Child Study Center, 
reports on this in a recent article in which he says: 

“In the state nurseries for infants and children 

(USSR), I saw nothing but the greatest tender- 

ness and attentiveness toward their young charges 

on the part of nurses and teachers. . .. When I 


® Adolescent Girls (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, and Girl Scouts of America), p. 247. 

®Sam Levenson, “Parents of the World Unite.” This Week, 
March 22, 1959, pp. 10 and 30. 
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asked how the personnel for these centers were 

chosen, I was told that of course the main thing 

was love for children. The importance of love is 
taken for granted.” 

Here in the United States experts have made much 
of the need for love; everyone knows the need first 
hand, and probably no society has ever so commer- 
cialized it. Yet in spite of all this, and of the over- 
developed cult of romantic love, there is little evidence 
that our society is much wiser in the ways of meeting 
love needs than the simplest tribe. 

We might by now know better how to meet the 
need for love if we had been less preoccupied with 
a philosophy of individualism and a psychology of 
egocentrism. Both have inclined Americans to a heavy 
concentration on the self. That this concentration is 
with us more than just “human—all too human” can 
be demonstrated by comparison. I have found, in 
comparative study of Japanese and American children, 
that: 


“Not only do the (Japanese) children, like 
adult Japanese, use the first person possessive very 
sparingly, but indeed all first person pronouns. 
The over-worked I-me-mine of English are rela- 
tive rarities in Japanese speech. More importantly, 
the related and underlying conceptual and attitude 
patterns are equally differentiated. 

“The Japanese individual does not think of 
himself as autonomous, and it is his duties and 
obligations rather than his rights which are 
stressed; his attention is deflected away from self 
and toward family, community, and the wider 
society. . 

“Moreover, it is worth noting that among 
Japanese children statements indicating primary 
concern with the self (self-orientation) decrease 
in frequency with age. Among American chil- 
dren, conversely, self-orientation increases with 
age. I infer that in their cumulative impact on 
the developing personality—with respect to this 
matter of self/others orientation—the two cultures 
represent opposites.”® 
Americans tend to think of “the need for love” 

as meaning primarily the need to receive love—to be 
loved. But this is only half of the equation; the 
need to give love is equally imperative for psycho- 
logical health. One might even argue that, of all men, 
the most impoverished is he who cannot give love, 


(Continued on page 130) 


7Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, “Russian Children and their World, 
Child Study, Winter 1958-59, pp. 7-13 

*Mary Ellen Goodman, “Japanese and American Children: 
A Comparative Study of Social Concepts and Attitudes,” Marriage 
and Family Living, XX, No. 4 (November 1958), pp. 317-318. 
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MRS. INEZ B. GILL 


How Legislation Takes Form 


Some practical and extremely knowledgeable information on a vital area 
for public welfare personnel is provided in this article. The paper was pre- 
sented at APWA’s Southwest Regional Conference by Mrs. Gill, who is 
Legislative Fiscal Analyst for the Legislative Finance Committee of the 
New Mexico state legislature. 


HE end product of the legislative process is, of 

course, legislation. For the purposes of this discus- 

sion the meaning of legislation will be confined 
to statutory law—that body of writing that legis- 
latures give periodically to the courts to adjudicate 
and to the executive to execute and to everybody 
else to live with, by and under. 

Every two years in most states a group of elected 
men and women meet in the state capitol to wrestle 
for a very limited period of time with a host of 
problems in response to the citizenry’s cry, “There 
oughta be a law.” Public administrators, the press 
and disgruntled taxpayers do not wait until the 
legislature goes home before they begin to criticize 
the legislative product, to decry the large number of 
new laws and to mumble, “The legislature ought 
to meet two days every 60 years instead of 60 days 
every two years.” Legislators are called names that 
used to be reserved for baseball players or umpires; 
the citizens make mental notes to vote against that 
representative or that senator next time (never for 
any of them); agency heads take a look at what the 
legislature did to their enabling legislation, their 
programs and particularly their appropriations and 
shudder, “There must be an easier way to make a 
living.” 

The “best” bills (from the interested person’s view- 
point, of course) seem to have failed; the most hated 
ones seem to have sailed through. There is a uni- 
versal feeling of frustration and anger and dis- 
appointment. 

Why? Is the legislative product really that bad? 
Have the legislators‘who spent so many frantic days 
in their state capitals wasted their time, ruined their 
health and frittered away the taxpayers money for 
nothing ? 

I think not. The only real test of any law, of 
course, is the experience people have with it. Many 
proposals have been exhaustively studied, drafted 
into models of legislation, considered carefully and 


enacted by the legislature, and finally signed by the 
governor, only to fail miserably in the light of actual 
experience. Conversely many laws that would give 
an English teacher the horrors and drive writers of 
public administration textbooks out of their ivory 
towers have worked in actual day-to-day experience. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes summed it up when 
he said, “The life of the law has not been logic; 
it has been experience.” 


While one may become irritated at some aspects 


of the law with which one is immediately concerned, 


this is natural and shows that the law works, which is 
usually proof that it must be fairly good. In the 
remarkable system of government that we in this 
country enjoy, “bad” laws, that is unworkable laws, 
are usually either thrown out by the courts or not 
enforced by those responsible for their enforcement 
and thus ignored by the people. 

But of course one cannot be complacent and rest 
assured that no improvement is necessary. New laws 
will be needed and old laws will need to be amended. 
This is as certain as death and taxes. To see that 
these laws are the best possible ones that can be 
enacted and approved is the job of everyone. 


Wuose REsponsiBILiTy ? 


The responsibility each person has in this business 
of law-making cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
Legislation is a year-round job and it involves the con- 
stant attention of private citizens, public officials and 
lawmakers alike. 

This is not to advocate that everyone become a 
self-appointed lobbyist to descend on the legislature 
shortly after it convenes and get to work “to get a 
bill through.” It is to say that each person, and 
particularly groups such as APWA, has the constant 
responsibility to inform and to be informed about 
problems the solutions or partial solutions to which 
lie in legislation. 

To inform and be informed does not mean that if, 
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for example, you think a change in the adoption law 
is indicated, you go right down and tell a legislator 
or a legislative committee so. It does mean that you 
must go through a whole series of steps, beginning 
with reading the existing law on the subject. This 
step is often skipped. If, after you have read the law, 
you determine that the desired change cannot be made 
within the existing law by administrative or other 
action, then you begin to think of what the law 


should be. 


Facrs oF First ImporTANCE 


And it is here that you begin to marshal your facts. 
How many people will the change affect? How will 
it affect them? What are the advantages to be gained? 
What will be the disadvantages? How much will it 
cost—in money? How much will it save—in money? 
Facts are important. 

Some of the words of a very wonderful person are 
appropriate here. Dr. T. V. Smith, who until his 
retirement a year or so ago was professor of poetry, 
politics and philosophy at Syracuse University, served 
as a state senator in the Illinois legislature and as a 
United States representative in Congress. He said 
with regard to facts in the legislative process: 

“I was not myself, ever, under the illusion 
that legislation was, is, or can be made a strictly 
scientific business. But I fancied that in politics 
facts are important when and where they are 
needed, as elsewhere in life. I was, am, certain 
that, when factuality is required, nothing can be 
more important than the facts. Legislators do 
not generally have them, nor have they time to 
get them at the hour of need. 

“It was not, and is not, that facts as such can 
solve a single political problem of importance. 
It is, however, that when men dispute upon the 
basis of agreed-upon facts, rather than about what 
the facts are along with their meaning for policy, 
disputing is a great deal more fun, and can indeed 
become more fecund. Not to have to argue 
about so many things altogether—what facts are, 
for instance; what they mean, for instance; and 
what policy they indicate, for instance—makes 
political dispute open to gentlemen. Otherwise, 
politics tends to become the happy hunting 
ground of rufhans, logical ruffians if not ethical 
ones.” 


Drartinc THE BILL 
When the facts are assembled you can begin to 


inform others. And this, of course, is not to be 
limited to elected representatives. Other groups, citi- 


“The Biography of a Bill,” address, September 28, 1953, p. 2. 


zens, public officials, may become as interested as 
you are only if they know about the problem and the 
need for legislation. And the more people who are 
aware of this need the more likely your bill will 
meet success in the legislature. 


It is never too early to begin the actual draft of 
the legislation you propose. Do not ever think that 
you've got your problem licked by taking your idea 
to a legislator and asking him to get it through 
for you. The constitution of New Mexico clearly says 
(and there are similar provisions in other constitu 
tions): “No law shall be passed except by dill... .” 
Your idea must be written down and be in acceptable 
bill form before you give it to your legislator. Few 
legislators are masterful bill draftsmen. They are not 
supposed to be; it is not their job. 


It is also a good idea that the original draft of your 
bill not be prepared by an attorney. In the first place, 
lawyers are usually not writers. And in the second 
place, few of them by training have much to do 
with statutory law. 


This is not to imply that legislators and lawyers 
are illiterate or that they have no acquaintance with 
the statutes. I am saying that few of them, by training 
or experience, know how to draft a bill. Bill drafting 
is more than a science; it is an art. It requires a 
superb command of the English language, painstaking 
attention to a great amount of detail, some knowledge 
of the law—both statutory and court-made—and a 
great deal of knowledge of the relationships of various 
matters to one another. 


Ideally, a bill should first be drafted by a profes- 
sional writer-—a man who knows words, grammar, 
syntax, style—a man who can put an idea into the 
English language so it communicates to the reader 
what it is supposed to communicate. Then this draft 
should be checked by a lawyer to test it for ambiguity, 
legal validity, etc. Then it should be checked again 
by a professional bill drafter who should see to it 
that it has an enacting clause, that necessary statutory 
references are correct and complete, that the style 
conforms to the rules of the legislature, etc. Then it 
should go back to the originator to see if the final 
product really accomplishes in the light of his experi- 
ence what it is supposed to do. 


Wuere to Get Hep 


There is help available in all of this. Most states 
have legislative councils with permanent staff agencies. 
The roles of these agencies differ from state to state. 
In New Mexico the legislative council service supplies 

(Continued on page 131) 
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New Kinds of Care for Emotionally 


Disturbed Children 


ROBERT SHULMAN 


The greatest number of children coming into placement today have emo- 
tional problems of varying degrees of severity. Causes, and ways of meeting 
the child’s need for placement plus treatment are discussed by Mr. Shulman, 
who is Chief of Child Welfare, New York City office of New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. Residential treatment centers, group resi- 
dences, group foster homes, special foster homes and day treatment centers 
are among the new kinds of care described. The paper was presented at 
APW A's 1958 Northeast Regional Conference. 


opay one seldom picks up a child welfare publi- 

cation, attends a conference, or talks with col- 

leagues without seeing or hearing reference to 
the increasing number of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren coming into foster care. With the total number 
of children in care remaining fairly static, or even 
decreasing, in spite of the steadily increasing child 
population, this means that the percentage of emo- 
tionally disturbed children in the foster care popula- 
tion is rapidly reaching the point at which these chil- 
dren will constitute the majority rather than a so- 
called hard core or difficult-to-serve group. 

The major reasons for this change in the charac- 
teristics of the foster care group are well known and 
need little elaboration here. Great numbers of children 
who might formerly have come into foster care be- 
cause of economic need are now able to live in their 
own homes because of the development of such pro- 
grams as ADC and OASDI. The orphan is dis- 
appearing from our society. The development of a 
variety of preventive and protective services is making 
it possible for more children, including many referred 
for placement, to remain with their families. 


NEED FoR TREATMENT 


The result is that the greatest number of children 
coming into placement today are not orphans nor 
are they so-called normal dependent children. An 
increasingly large number of them present behavior 
or personality problems of varying degrees of severity. 
This does not mean that the primary need of these 
children is for treatment rather than placement. It 
is rather that they need placement plus treatment. 
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A recent unpublished study of a large number of 
children referred for residential treatment indicated 
that these were children for whom a solution to the 
need for placement was being sought. From this 
point of view, their need for treatment appeared to 
be a secondary issue. 

Most of the children coming into foster care today 
come from broken or unstable families, from homes 
marked by parental inadequacy and family disturb- 
ances. This is true particularly of the emotionally 
disturbed child. They bring with them into foster 
care not only the expected responses to separation 
from family—fear, anxiety, guilt, despair, anger, hos- 
tility—but also the problems arising from their un- 
healthy, inadequate and destructive experiences in 
family living. They have the same basic needs as all 
children but they also have special needs because of 
their earlier experiences—needs that cannot be met 
by either the traditional institution or by the usual 
foster family home. 


All children separated from their families and 
coming into placement need casework services, as 
do their families. In spite of the fact that many of 
our children’s institutions are still primarily custodial 
in nature, there is a growing recognition and accept- 
ance of the fact that no child care facility can function 
effectively unless it is a casework agency. The reality 
is that today all institutions are caring for children 
presenting varying degrees of disturbance. More and 
more of our traditional institutions are taking at least 
the beginning steps in moving toward the goal of 
becoming treatment facilities. Those that do not are 
finding their populations declining steadily because 
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they cannot serve, or even contain, many of the 
children who are being referred to them. 

Foster home agencies, too, are feeling the impact 
of the growing number of disturbed children and 
parents who need their help. There are emotionally 
disturbed children needing placement who can remain 
in the community and use community resources such 
as the public school, if suitable homes are available. 

One can now see the development of several types 
of foster home care which are proving successful in 
providing placement and treatment without removing 
the child from the community. 


RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT 


In attempting to meet the special as well as the 
basic needs of emotionally disturbed children, public 
and voluntary agencies have been developing new 
types of foster home and group care over the past 
several years. Probably the best known and most dis- 
cussed is the residential treatment center. As the name 
implies, the residential treatment center is primarily 
an institution providing placement plus treatment for 
seriously emotionally disturbed children who, for 
a variety of reasons, cannot be cared for and/or 
treated in their own homes, in foster homes or in 
other foster care facilities. The residential treatment 
center is thought of generally as being a small insti- 
tution providing a total therapeutic environment in 
which all programming and staff activity is aimed 
at meeting the developmental and treatment needs 
of the individual child. 

Not only the caseworker, the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist are concerned with treatment, but also 
the child-care personnel, the recreation worker and 
the teacher are involved in carrying out the treatment 
plan. It is the combined effort and “know-how” of 
an interdisciplinary professional group that gives the 
residential treatment center its distinctive character 
and makes possible the acceptance, containment and 
treatment of schizophrenic, psychoneurotic and ag- 
gressive acting-out children. The residential treatment 
center provides an intensive concentration of profes- 
sional skills in a controlled therapeutic environment. 
The goal of the residential treatment center is not to 
re-make the child but rather to help him to the point 
where he can return to the community and make an 
adequate adjustment to family living, either in his 
own home or a foster home. 

Residential treatment centers are relatively costly 
as compared with other types of foster care and treat- 
ment. How successful are they in helping the seri- 
ously disturbed children they are able to accept? 
Regrettably, there is little in the literature on this 
subject. Apparently the intensive, long-term studies 
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needed for effective evaluation have not yet been 
carried out. There is conviction on the part of many 
in the field who are working directly with residential 
treatment centers that they are successful in a consid 
erable number of cases. The unpublished study noted 
above of children referred for residential treatment 
included a follow-up on the whereabouts of the total 
group some time later. Of the children who had been 
discharged from the residential treatment centers, only 
20 percent were in institutions at the time of most 
recent information. Of the children who had not 
been admitted, 50 percent were in institutions. 


More TREATMENT ORIENTATION 


Along with the increase in numbers and increase 
in recognition of emotionally disturbed children in 
the foster care population, there developed an attitude 
on the part of placement agencies, children’s courts 
and other community groups that the residential treat- 
ment center was the answer to the problem. It is now 
being recognized that the residential treatment center 
described briefly above is one very important resource 
in a variety of child welfare service facilities and that 
it is geared to serve the seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed child who needs intensive total therapy in a 
closed setting. The most effective use of a residential 
treatment center in any community is thus dependent 
upon accurate diagnosis and referral. 

As noted earlier, more of our institutions for so- 
called normal, dependent children are coming to 
recognize that theirs is not a custodial responsibility 
but rather a responsibility to help the child and his 
family toward his return to normal community living. 
As the institutions develop and strengthen the treat- 
ment aspects of their programs they will be able to 
serve more effectively the emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren already in their populations and to accept for 
care and treatment more of the children who need so 
desperately the services they should be prepared to 
give. In fact, there has been a gradual development 
of treatment-oriented, rather than custody-oriented, 
group care programs among the traditional institu- 
tions and training schools to the point that in several 
instances it is doubtful that they can be differentiated 
clearly from residential treatment centers except with 
respect to size. 


Group REsIDENCES 


Another type of care which is proving helpful for 
the emotionally disturbed child, particularly the ado- 
lescent, is the group residence. Although this term 
may be used to describe a variety of small group care 
facilities, there are several characteristics common to 
all group residences. The number of children making 
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up the group is seldom less than eight or more than 
25. The residence is agency-owned or rented and is 
staffed by agency personnel. Of primary importance, 
the residence is a small group living facility with 
other needed facilities and services such as school, 
recreation, casework and so forth provided in the 
community. 


In spite of the fact that the group residence is 
located in the community, making it necessary that 
every child in the group be able to make at least a 
minimal adjustment to community living, experience 
has proven that many seriously emotionally disturbed 
adolescents can use such a setting effectively. One 
type of urban group residence for adolescent girls 
has been described recently by Bernhard Scher in an 
article titled “Specialized Group Care for Adoles- 
cents.”* Originally this type of group residence was 
established to provide a final training experience for 
older girls ready to leave the traditional institution 
and go out on their own in the community. Today, 
“In response to changing community needs and grow- 
ing professional understanding of the needs of chil- 
dren, the original service has evolved into something 
quite different and new. These urban residences are 
not a kind of ‘finishing’ service for children who are 
almost, but not quite, ready for self-maintenance. 
The reverse is true. The units are called upon to 
serve the most disturbed and most needful coming 
for placement. They are not ‘halfway houses,’ but a 
distinct special form of therapeutic care with their 
own values and limitations.”* 


The effectiveness of the group residence setting in 
the care and treatment of disturbed adolescents has 
been demonstrated over a period of years. Some 
agencies have used the group residence to provide 
convalescent care in the community for adolescents 
following a period in a mental hospital. Several 
agencies are now experimenting with the use of small 
group residences for pre-adolescents and younger 
school-age children. Some of the potentials in the 
group residence setting in caring for emotionally 
disturbed children are just beginning to be realized. 
It should also be noted that the establishment of group 
residences does not require the investment of large 
amounts of capital funds by an agency, as is the case 
in constructing even a small institution. The use of 
several group residences rather than one institution 
permits differential placement based on the needs of 
the emotionally disturbed children currently seeking 
help. 


’Child Welfare, XXXVII, No. 3 (March, 1958). 
"Ibid. 
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New Kunp or Foster Home 


The terms “group home” and “group foster home” 
are being used today to describe a fairly wide range 
of foster care facilities which can be differentiated 
clearly from the traditional foster family home but 
which vary considerably among themselves. In some 
instances they are based on existing family units in 
which the foster parents, while paid for their services, 
are not considered agency employees. In another pat- 
tern, the home is owned or rented by the agency and 
the married couple operating the unit may or may not 
be employed as agency staff. Regardless of the par- 
ticular pattern followed, these units usually care for 
small groups of unrelated children. The foster parents 
are much more closely identified with the agency in 
terms of methods and goals and have much less 
autonomy than is the case in the usual foster family 
home. 


This permits a more flexible use of the unit by the 
agency for children presenting varying degrees of 
disturbance. More intensive supervision and suppor- 
tive service is provided for the foster parents in helping 
them to establish a therapeutic setting for the indi- 
vidual child. In addition, auxiliary services such as 
domestic help and baby sitting or relief services are 
often provided by the agency to help the foster 
parents in carrying out their responsibility for the 
unit. Of course, all necessary treatment and special 
services are provided for the children by the agency. 


As agencies have gained experience in the use of 
group foster homes, it has become possible to provide 
needed care and treatment in the community for 
emotionally disturbed children such as those who 
formerly were inappropriately placed in institutions 
either before or after several unsuccessful foster home 
placements. The group foster home has also proven 
to be a valuable foster care facility for the disturbed 
child who is ready to leave the institution or the 
residential treatment center but is not yet ready or 
able to return to his own home or live with a foster 
family. This child continues to need care and treat- 
ment in a therapeutic setting, but he is ready to 
attempt a return to community living. 


SpeciaL Foster Care 


Another development in services for emotionally 
disturbed children has been that of the special foster 
home. This is usually a normal family unit carefully 
selected on the basis of the foster parents’ personalities, 
their ability to accept and use agency supervision and 
support and their readiness to adjust to meet the 
needs of the disturbed child or children in their home. 
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Although the agency can provide concrete help by 
the addition of auxiliary services such as domestic 
help and baby sitting in addition to casework and 
psychiatric services, the effectiveness of the special 
foster home is dependent primarily upon the degree 
to which the foster parents can create and sustain the 
therapeutic setting needed by the child. Living with, 
and carrying the responsibility for, a disturbed foster 
child, even though it is a shared responsibility, places 
tremendous demands upon the energy, the tolerance, 
the understanding and the adaptability of the foster 
parents. 

Many foster home agencies have to some extent had 
special foster homes in use along with the regular 
foster homes caring for their children. As they have 
recognized the value of the special foster home for the 
emotionally disturbed child and as they intensified 
both the needed services for these children and the 
support and supervision of these homes, they have 
found it possible to keep in the community for treat- 
ment children whose adjustment is marginal, but for 
whom group care is not indicated. The special foster 
home has been most successful in serving the younger 
child. Some residential treatment centers are also 
developing special foster homes to care for disturbed 
children who no longer need treatment in the group 
setting. The treatment facilities of the center are 
available for the child in the special foster home as 
needed. 


Services IN Day Care 


It would be remiss not to mention services being 
developed for emotionally disturbed children in the 
day care field, particularly the day residential program 
or the day treatment center. As the caseworker 
thinks about the emotionally disturbed children in 
his caseload, particularly the younger ones, he may 
wonder how many of them might be able to return 
to their own homes, or could have remained in their 
own homes, if there were available in his community 
a day treatment center. Such a program is similar 
in many respects to that of a residential treatment 
center during the greater part of the day. The goal 
here is also to provide a therapeutic setting in which 
the developmental and treatment needs of the emo- 
tionally disturbed child can be met. 

Given such a facility, there are children who can 
make at least a minimal adjustment at home, whose 
present need is treatment and not placement, although 
they cannot function adequately in the community. 
For these children separation from family can be 
prevented, the positives in the family living situation 
can be maintained and strengthened through inten- 
sive casework services, and the limited resources 


available in any community for the emotionally dis- 
turbed children needing placement plus treatment 
can be used more appropriately and effectively. Thus 
the day treatment center should be seen not only 
as an alternative to placement, but rather as another 
resource in the community’s battery of services for 
the emotionally disturbed child. 


Goats oF THESE ProcraMs 


Space does not permit any detailed description of 
the several developments in types of care and treat- 
ment noted above that are proving helpful for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. However, the brief de- 
scription of each facility has attempted to include 
the major characteristics which are common to all 
of them. Of primary importance is the maintenance 
of a professionally controlled therapeutic environment 
or living situation, in which the child’s developmental 
and treatment needs and problems are recognized 
and understood. Such an environment makes possible 
the effective use of intensive casework and psychiatric 
services in ways, and to degrees, that have not been 
possible in traditional foster care facilities. This is 
the essential newness of the programs which have 
been described. 


Secondly, without the most careful and accurate 
diagnosis based on a full evaluation of all factors 
during the intake process, appropriate referral to the 
particular treatment facility best able to serve the 
individual disturbed child is not possible. Once place- 
ment has been made, continuous evaluation of the 
child’s needs is an essential part of the treatment 
process. On the basis of such evaluation, the environ- 
ment can be modified to permit and to facilitate the 
achievement of placement and treatment goals. 

Thirdly, it is evident that the treatment facilities 
which have been described are not intended for the 
long-term care of emotionally disturbed children. 
Their goal is to help the child—and his family, when 
one is available—to move to a more normal, and 
hopefully permanent, living plan. 


OuTLooK FOR THE FuTURE 


Income maintenance programs and social insurance 
programs are moving forward to meet economic need 
more adequately. It is to be hoped and anticipated 
that public welfare programs will increase and 
strengthen their provision of services to families and 
children in their own homes. Homemaker services 
and day care are developing as vital programs in 
keeping families together and preventing the un- 
necessary placement of children. As services in adop 

(Continued on page 132) 
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The Supervisor, the Worker, and Services 


MRS. MARY OVERHOLT PETERS 


This article is supplementary to the material in a new pamphlet, The 
Caseworker Cares, written by Mrs. Peters and soon to be published by 
APWA. Here the author, who is Field Representative, Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, gives some guides on how the supervisor can help 
the caseworker fulfill his role as it is outlined in the pamphlet. Most 
readers of Pustic Wetrare are familiar with Mrs. Peters earlier publication, 
Talks with Beginning Social Workers. 


which has left many caseworkers confused about 
what to do that is different from what they 
have been doing, has found many supervisors un- 
ready to meet this need for definition and guidance. 

There has been little change in the basic work of 
exploration of need and resources which enters into 
establishing eligibility for a public assistance grant, 
but there has been added the responsibility for 
weaving into the process those services for which 
this person is also eligible. The supervisor of case- 
work needs at this time to review carefully method 
and content of instruction which is being given, and 
to make those revisions which make the help given 
applicable to the situation with which the caseworker 
is currently dealing. The new supervisor and the 
experienced supervisor share alike this need for stock- 
taking of the whole area of responsibility with which 
they are charged. 

A clear-cut job definition and assignment of indi- 
vidual responsibility is a first requisite to successful 
administration or supervision. Caseworkers and cler- 
ical staff alike respond to knowledge that whether 
the job is done well or ill depends on the quality of 
their own performance. 

The “if it isn’t right they'll catch it when it’s 
checked,” or “I'll turn it in this way and see if it 
gets by” comments of workers are the direct result 
of over-supervision or of poor supervision. Any 
method that relieves the worker of final responsi- 
bility in what happens to his client weakens his sense 
of his own importance and creates an attitude of 
indifference which taints every phase of his job per- 
formance. It becomes a sort of mental arthritis which 
renders painful a job which should be rewarding, 


E MPHASIs on services for public assistance clients, 
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and gives a stiff, unbending quality to contacts which 
need warmth and spontaneity. 

Rigid schedules and time tables can kill initiative 
and reduce a warmly outgoing personality to a cor- 
rectly functioning piece of machinery, but planning 
and organization are necessary for rewarding invest- 
ment of a worker’s time and skill. The worker 
should share in this planning and should have respon- 
sibility for those schedules which concern his own 
activity and are not a part of office functioning 
involving other personnel. Many workers need guid- 
ance in the exercise of this responsibility, and wise 
supervision is necessary in helping the worker set 
his priority lists on the basis of the needs of his clients, 
rather than giving first place to easy jobs, or to those 
which show up to the greatest advantage on the 
achievement record. Flexibility is a prerequisite in 
any work plan or it defeats its own reason for being. 

Arbitrary schedules may have a value in teaching 
conservation of time and effort, if they are of tem- 
porary duration, imposed for some special assign- 
ment, or used as a means of meeting an emergency 
situation. The demonstration value of such measures 
depends on the extent to which the supervisor is 
able to gain acceptance of staff in “undertaking a 
project” or making a study of the effectiveness of 
certain methods. This participation makes it pos- 
sible for the worker to adopt the improved methods 
in his own planning voluntarily, instead of reluc- 
tantly acquiescing in a plan set up by the supervisor. 


LEADERSHIP FRoM THE SUPERVISOR 


In explaining how he had been able to accomplish 
so much for children in his “private orphanage” the 
foster father said, “I suppose that because I have had 
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such a wealth of love bestowed on me, I had to pass 
some of it on to others.” The worker who feels 
that very great understanding is bestowed on him 
is much more likely to meet clients with whole- 
some understanding then is the insecure or resentful 
supervisee. 


The supervisor who can discuss areas of weakness 
with a worker objectively should be ready to offer 
suggestions for improvement and should be alert 
to the danger of the worker making the conference 
a period of self-belittlement and abasement. The road 
to effective worker skill is building on to his strengths 
until they crowd out weaknesses. The most successful 
supervisory conferences leave the supervisee with in- 
creased respect for himself and for the importance 
of his job, in order that he will be inspired, not only 
to do his best, but to make his best better. To do 
this he must have a concept of what a good job is 
and what he has a right to expect of himself. 


A worker’s capacity for usefulness is measured by 
his social philosophy and his personal attitudes. The 
supervisor can help in development of a sound phi- 
losophy by thoughtful recommendation of reading 
material and sometimes of entertainment features on 
television, the screen, or lecture platform. The worker 
who reads only for help in method, and sees nothing 
in a general conference but instructions in case speci- 
fics, is stunting his growth. Unless he can be led 
into fields of broader interest and greater vision, his 
contribution to social improvement will be small. 


It is only in rare cases that there is a sudden change 
in personal attitudes. Usually change results from 
an accumulation of experiences, combined with con- 
tinued teaching unobtrusively made a part of all 
supervisory contacts. The elimination of negative 
ideas and prejudices leaves fertile soil for growth 
in faith in human beings and in respect for the worth 
of every man. The cultivation of this phase of the 
making of a real social worker should be an integral 
part of every supervisory plan and of all in-service 
training; for a man’s philosophy is the composite of 
his thinking, and a man is what he thinks. 


In broad terms the supervisor must think of him- 
self as a direction-finder or guide for workers, and 
should try to keep a few embers of inspiration always 
glowing. Reading cases, studying controls and holding 
conferences with supervisees are merely the details 
and means for the development of a sound social 
philosophy, an understanding heart, a desire to be 
helpful, a firm belief on the part of the worker in 
the worth of the job he is doing, and a respect for 
himself on the same level as his respect for every 
other individual. 


One of the most troublesome situations confronting 
the supervisor involves decisions relating to release 
of a worker who is unable to measure up to the 
requirements of the job, or who is unacceptable to 
the community in which he is assigned. It is rela- 
tively simple to point out to a worker that he is 
habitually late in keeping office hours and appoint- 
ments and that statistically his production is below 
agency standards, and that for these reasons he is 
not considered worth his salary to the agency. When 
it is a matter of quality of work or the intangibles of 
personality and attitude that do not show up statisti- 
cally it is sometimes so difficult for the supervisor to 
nail down that he side-steps the issue and continues 
on the staff a person who he is convinced will always 
be a misfit. It may be a harsh tone of voice, a brisk 
unpleasant manner of speech, or only a colorless, 
negative personality that fails to inspire confidence in 
either client or public, which makes the worker a 
bad risk, although there may be evidence of a good 
mind and an earnest desire to do a good job. The 
supervisor talks remotely about weakness in the area 
of public relations, failure to relate to people, or 
inability to project warmth or friendliness, but these 
terms are so vague and indefinite that they are difh- 
cult to bring into focus. 


SupERVIsOR RESPONSIBILITY 


At this point the supervisor needs to do some very 
clear thinking in regard to his responsibility to clients 
and to the agency, but he needs also to remember 
that he has a responsibility to the supervisee to protect 
him from becoming that most frustrated and unhappy 
individual—one who can never do well the job in 
which he invests his life. It is not a kindness to 
anyone to continue him in a job to which he is not 
suited, and in which he will never achieve the satis- 
factions of a sense of having done well that entrusted 
to him. The supervisor who is a really strong person 
himself can meet this situation with kindness, firmness 
and objectivity, and may be of the greatest service 
to the unsatisfactory worker by showing him some 
field in which his unfortunate defects or personality 
traits would not destroy his usefulness, or might even 
become assets. 

A supervisor can sometimes take comfort in this 
simple formula for happy living: “Congenial home 
life—a job one wants to do, can do well, and feels 
is worth doing.” If he can help the supervisee accom- 
plish this satisfactory investment of his life, he has 
performed a wonderful service both to the individual 
involved and to the agency. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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The Positive Approach to Medical 


Care Controls 


PEARL BIERMAN 


The values of controls as a part of the administrative process are delineated, 
and contributions to efficiency and soundness of a medical care program 
are clearly established in this article. Miss Bierman, who is Medical Care 
Consultant on the APWA staff, gave this paper at APWA’s West Coast 
Regional Conference in 1958. 


HAT is meant by controls in the administration 
We public welfare medical care programs? 

Looked at broadly, controls encompass the poli- 
cies, procedures and review mechanisms which set 
a framework for the program and provide a means 
for determining whether it operates effectively within 
this framework. Examining controls in this context, 
one finds that most public welfare agencies: 

1. Establish policies concerning the scope and 
quality of services to be provided; that is, they 
define the services included and the persons and 
institutions who may give these and who will 
be reimbursed from public welfare funds; 

2. Establish fee and rate schedules; 

3. Establish maximum quantities for certain serv- 
ices, or maximum dollar amounts to be spent 
either on an average basis or with respect to 
each individual; 

4. Require prior approval of some or all services 
(the process of prior approval sometimes seems 
as precious to welfare medical care administra- 
tion as the deductible feature is to commercial 
insurance) ; 

Review thousands of bills to determine whether 

they are in accordance with policies relating to 

quality, quantity and cost; 

6. Possibly do some case reviewing when, in hit 
or miss fashion, they discover that Dr. X is 
seeing patient Y quite frequently, or that Dr. A’s 
total monthly payroll is twice that of the next 
highest physician; 

7. Moan and groan as medical costs continue to 
mount. 


wi 


Pusiic WELFARE’s RESPONSIBILITY 


It is certainly essential, in establishing and operating 
a medical care program, to decide what kind of 
service will be provided and under‘ what circum- 
stances, what practitioners and facilities are to be 





included in the program, and how much the agency 
will pay. This is the framework. Beyond this con- 
trols begin to consist of shuffling papers, and too 
often the highest paid staff is used to do this. The 
chief medical officer of one state program was amazed 
when he first came to public welfare from another 
public medical care field to find what quantity of 
paper work was required of physicians in local 
agencies, to say nothing of the fact that they were 
frequently affixing signatures of approval automati- 
cally, without even glancing through the statement. 
The public welfare agency has an_ inescapable 
responsibility for determining, before payment is 
made, that the patient is a recipient, that the services 
provided are those the program has accepted responsi- 
bility for making available, and that the amounts 
charged are within the agency’s fee schedule. The 
time-consuming, detailed review of bills existing in 
most agencies, however, will not determine whether 
only essential care of good quality and required 
quantity is received, even if there is technical health 
personnel to assist with the review. In fact, the 
cost of this form of control is often greater than the 
cost of the defect it is intended to overcome. 
Perhaps this seems like a very negative view of 
the positive approach to controls. The negativism is 
with regard to what public welfare is currently doing 
about controls and the fact that agencies have not 
made use of much experience gained in other types 
of medical care programs. Currently the American 
Public Welfare Association, in cooperation with the 
School of Public Health at the University of Michigan, 
is conducting a research project with emphasis on 
administrative control techniques in public welfare 
medical care administration. The public health physi- 
cian who is directing this project is a professor at 
the School of Public Health and has a broad back- 
ground in medical care administration, but he had 
previously known of public welfare operations only 
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as public welfare personnel might know of public 
health administration. He literally did not believe 
that public welfare agencies, as a group, had not yet 
learned about some of the controls which other kinds 
of medical care programs have developed, that they 
were still tied to the case-by-case review, and that 
this was not helping them either to achieve their 
program or their control objectives. Parenthetically, 
since then he has learned that these things are true. 

It is understandable that controls were first han- 
dled this way. In a program where social work is 
the central discipline one is inclined to think of the 
individual and to establish procedures so that they 
are concerned with the individual. This was carried 
into the operation of medical care programs, whose 
administrators did not realize for some time that, 
with the great size of these programs and the fact 
that public assistance was becoming increasingly a 
program for persons with medical needs, they could 
not maintain this approach indefinitely. Agency pro- 
cedures have been influenced, too, by the feeling of 
administrators, rightly enough, that in programs 
supported by public funds there must be assurance 
that each individual receives no more than he needs 
and no more than the programs were established to 
provide. 


PuRPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 


But even if these were the initial reasons for taking 
the most difficult and least effective methods of con- 
trolling the operation of welfare medical care pro- 
grams, they are not good reasons for so continuing. 
An examination of the purposes of controls in these 
programs shows that they are to achieve the objec- 
tives of the welfare program itself, to promote good 
quality of care, to avoid excessive expenditures, and 
to operate within established financial limits. Con- 
trols are concerned with public accountability and 
hence with the necessity, the quality, and the quantity 
of all services for which expenditures are made. If 
properly established, controls can give the admin- 
istrator knowledge of operations and information 
necessary for program planning. The best controls 
are designed to give the highest quality at the lowest 
cost, to prevent abuse, and to eliminate those varia- 
tions in cost and quality which are outside of chance 
variations, or at least to explain them. In essence, 
then, controls as a body are a management tool. 
They can and should be a useful part of the admin- 
istrative process. 

To achieve these objectives certain general prin- 
ciples in the application of controls must be recog- 
nized: 


1. They should identify and promote high quality 
of service and discourage poor quality. Many 
controls are related only to impact on cost. 

2. They should provide the administrator with a 
basis for early and sound action in relation to 
what they reveal. 


Ww 


They should not constitute a deterrent to needed 
services—and this is not easy to achieve. 

4. They should not constitute an annoyance to 
ethical and qualified providers of service. 


The primary purpose of controls in a public welfare 
medical program is to achieve the objectives of the 
welfare program itself. These objectives need not be 
defined here, but it should be remembered that they 
differ in major ways from those of commercial or 
non-profit health insurance or even those of a national 
health program, if this country should ever have one. 
Public welfare is concerned with more than just 
meeting the cost of medical care, and this is ample 
reason for the public welfare department to set 
standards, especially with respect to quality of care, 
and to determine that these standards are maintained. 
The administrator will do well to keep this in mind 
always, so that he will feel less defensive when he is 
working with members of the health community 
and is informed that some of these things are not 
his business; that his only responsibility is to pay 
the bill within the framework of his program. 

While it is the business of the administrator to set 
and maintain standards relating to good quality of 
care he cannot do this unilaterally. He needs help 
not only from his medical director or medical con- 
sultant, if he has one, but from the physicians in 
the community or from a group representing them, 
and from other professional health groups. In medical 
care the physician is the key person. Not only is he 
the most knowledgeable with respect to matters con- 
cerning the over-all health of individuals, but he 
controls the utilization of hospital care, drugs, and 
other ancillary services and supplies. The physician's 
participation in the development of the medical care 
program and his understanding of the scope and 
limitations of the program are essential. 


How, then, can quantity and quality be assessed? 
More particularly, how can this be done without the 
case-by-case review which has been found, for the 
most part, to be quite unsatisfactory? In a paper 
of this length there cannot be an exhaustive consid- 
eration of method, but there can be consideration of 
the minimum steps to be taken. The basic approach 
is through operating statistics, and by this is meant 
a continuing statistical investigation, not a one-shot 


venture. 
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Quantity ConTROLS 


What are some of the simple things the public 
welfare agency can do in evaluating quantity of care 
through operating statistics? Can these be done 
in ways which avoid professional review of each 
case as bills come in? To answer the second question 
first: Yes, case-by-case review can be avoided, and 
the determinations mentioned above—that the patient 
is a recipient, that the services provided are those the 
program includes, and that the amounts charged 
are within the established fee schedule—can be dele- 
gated to a clerical person. There will be individual 
situations requiring professional review, but beyond 
this one can function on the basic premise that serv- 
ices and payment in a given physician's practice 
should be reasonably close to the average of the entire 
group of physicians in the program. Operating sta- 
tistics can be used to watch, for example, the average 
number of physicians’ visits per patient receiving 
care in a month. This can be compared with the 
average number of visits per patient for an individual 
physician, and if it is found that Dr. B is seeing his 
patients on an average of four times a month, whereas 
the average in the community or the state is two 
times a month, it is easy to see that Dr. B’s bills 
should be analyzed. Averages cannot be applied to 
the individual patient, however. 


Another simple mechanism is to have information 
on the number and cost of prescriptions per patient 
visit, either in the total program or with respect to 
certain diagnoses. Again, this will have to be com- 
pared with similar figures for individual physicians, 
just as the mean cost of prescriptions will have to 
be compared, according to pharmacist. 

With respect to average length of stay in the hos- 
pital, the stay can be too short if the hospitals are 
crowded and if they think the welfare agency is not 
paying enough for the service it is buying. Or it 
can be too long, and this may be related to the way 
in which the caseworker and the agency work with 
the physician and the hospital in planning for post- 
hospital care. On the other hand, this might be the 
result of physicians in certain specialties bringing 
patients into the hospital for a diagnostic work-up or 
for treatment which might be done equally well on 
an ambulatory basis either in the physician's office 
or in the out-patient department. These and other 
red flags will show up in the over-all operating sta- 
tistics, calling attention to the areas and the indi- 
viduals—practitioners or patients—who need another 
look. This second look must be taken in cooperation 
with professional personnel of the welfare agency or 
with an advisory committee with the requisite pro- 
fessional background. 
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Qua.ity ConrtTROLS 


Rates of utilization of service do not measure 
quality directly as other factors are also involved in 
the evaluation of quality, but they provide clues as 
to the appropriate use of services to meet clients’ 
needs. Utilization rates also suggest questions which 
may then have to be tested by the clinical approach. 
For example, appendectomies, gynecological surgery, 
tonsil and adenoid surgery are all subject to abuse 
and over-utilization. If operating statistics show that 
one physician or one hospital has a very high rate 
for one of these, it might then be necessary to go 
into the records to determine such facts as: What is 
the percent of normal tissue reported by the pathol- 
ogist? What did the patients’ previous records 
indicate? What pre-operative tests were done? 


This leads into the next level of assessment of 
quality of care, the clinical approach. Here the 
medical administrator compares what is actually being 
done in a particular type of case with what is con- 
sidered to be good care according to current standards 
of modern medical practice. To some extent oper- 
ating statistics can help here. As previously sug- 
gested, they will identify the kinds of cases where 
there is need for a clinical review by the medical 
consultant or director or by the medical advisory 
committee. For example, there might be corre- 
lation of the pre-operative and post-operative diag- 
noses, especially when this is extended to tissue 
reports. There might be correlation of procedures 
or of drug therapy with the reported diagnosis. Again, 
what laboratory procedures are used in relation to 
certain diagnostic categories? There are specific lab- 
oratory procedures which medical science has found 
most helpful in the diagnosis and treatment of certain 
conditions. Is the use of these in the program com- 
parable to standards established for good quality of 
care or is utilization either above or below these 
standards? 


Another example might be data concerning the 
month in which pregnant women seek and receive 
pre-natal care in the medical care program. If this 
is late in pregnancy, obviously the care cannot be of 
as good quality as it might be otherwise. How do 
policy and fees encourage physicians to begin medical 
supervision of pregnancies as early as possible? Is a 
certain amount of pre-natal and post-natal care re- 
quired as part of the total obstetrical service? Are 
certain services required as part of this, such as a 


serological examination, a post-partum examination 
before the patient is discharged from care, and some 
of the other standard practices which have been 


accepted by the medical profession? What is the 
average length of hospital stay of maternity cases? 


Prior AUTHORIZATION 


There is one other means of control mentioned 
briefly and facetiously above. This is the matter of 
prior authorization, a question of real concern to 
many agencies. It is true that over the years this 
procedure has been simplified in most programs, 
with consequent reduction in paper work for the 
practitioner and the agency and resulting ease in the 
way in which the client gets care. The areas in 
which it still rightfully exists are those of expensive 
service, unusual service, and service not covered by 
the agency’s standards. Too often, however, prior 
authorization goes beyond these areas, and agencies 
may wish to take a look from time to time at what 
has grown up in their procedures. For example, it is 
easy and probably sound, when a new form of 
therapy first becomes known, to say: “This is new, 
it is costly, we will require prior authorization.” 
But too often the prior authorization procedure con- 
tinues even after physicians have learned the cases 
in which this form of therapy is most helpful (so 
that the volume of utilization goes down), and the 
drug companies have learned how to make it less 
expensively (so that the cost is greatly reduced). 

There is no better way to end this discussion of 
controls, which are really directed toward appro- 
priate economies and the assurance of good medical 
care for clients, than by listing the “Articles of Faith” 
which were cited by the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care in its 1933 publication, “The Funda- 
mentals of Good Medical Care.” 

“1. Good medical care is limited to the practice of 

rational medicine based on the medical sciences. 


bh 


Good medical care emphasizes prevention. 

3. Good medical care requires intelligent coopera- 
tion between the lay public and the practitioners 
of scientific medicine. 

4. Good medical care treats the individual as a 
whole. 

5. Good medical care maintains a close and con- 
tinuing personal relation between physician and 
patient. 

6. Good medical care is coordinated with social 

welfare work. 


“I 


Good medical care coordinates all types of 
medical services. 

8. Good medical care implies the application 
of all the necessary services of modern, scientific 
medicine to the needs of all the people.” 
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Helping Parents to Help Their Children 


NORMA B. LOWENBERG 


How can the caseworker help improve the relationship between the child 
and his own parents to the child's benefit? The place of foster care in 
answering this question is discussed in this paper, which considers the 
emotional problems of the child in foster care, problems of the neglecting 
parents, problems in foster placement, and what the caseworker can do 
about them. Miss Lowenberg, who died on May 11, 1959, was Consultant 
in Foster Care for the New Jersey State Board of Child Welfare and pre- 
sented this paper at APWA’s 1958 Northeast Regional Conference. 


or every child a home and that love and security 

which a home provides; and for that child who 

must receive foster care, the nearest substitute for 
his own home.’ This has been the objective of 
social workers and social agencies at least since the 
1930 White House Conference but, as Mildred Arnold 
says, “Recently this has taken on a new and different 
meaning.”* It does not mean a succession of boarding 
homes or institutions, but wherever possible, a family 
to whom a child is born or by whom he has been 
adopted, a permanent family of his own. 

It means first and foremost, the preservation of his 
own home if at all possible by financial assistance, 
consultation to parents and children, guidance clinics, 
housekeeper service, day care, or by protective services 
under court order. 

With this type of community planning, more and 
more the child coming into foster care is the child 
for whom these services have not been enough. This 
means, of course, that he is the more emotionally dis- 
turbed child who will require more and better social 
service. 


Tue Curvp's Prosptems 


No longer is it believed that behavior is just a 
matter of habit and that habit is a matter of training. 
No longer is it believed that a child can be taken 
from a home of emotional and physical deprivation, 
put in a happy, comfortable family, and be expected 
to react to this setting as though this had been his 
home all his life. No longer is one impressed by the 
“before” and “after” pictures of children who have 
been taken from a poor home, dirty and in worn-out 
clothing, then cleaned up, given a haircut, and put 





‘White House Conference, 1930. 
"Mildred Arnold, ‘Redirection in Child Welfare,” Children, IV, 
No. 6 (November-December, 1957), pp. 208-12. 


into new clothing. These things are important, of 
course, but they are only the beginning. One is pain- 
fully aware of the child who cries into his pillow at 
night, wets his bed, has nightmares, quarrels with 
other children in the family, neighborhood or school, 
is listless at his lessons, grossly overeats or steals 
from his foster parents. It is known now that these 
symptoms have a particular meaning to this child at 
this time and that one must deal not with these 
surface problems as such, but with the underlying 
insecurities they represent. 

It is now known that the child brings with him 
all the fear, anxiety and maladjustment that he knew 
in his own home, plus the anxiety of leaving the 
known for the unknown, plus the feeling of being 
different and of being set apart because he is in 
foster care and not living with his own parents. 

It is known too, that, as Almeda R. Jolowicz* so 
ably expressed it, “a ‘Hidden Parent’ goes with him 
into placement.” The child in his innermost life 
maintains his parent-child relationship, and the phys- 
ical separation in no way lessens this. In fact the 
contrary is often true, particularly if the child is called 
on, or feels he is called on, to defend the erring parent. 
In his life of fantasy, he often distorts the facts. He 
may create a family and home of the “fairy prince” 
variety from which he has been stolen by the wicked 
witch (the social worker), or he may feel so ashamed 
and guilty about his family problem and his own 
responsibility for it that he cannot get any satisfaction 
from his background or his own identity. 

In this “ego-disturbed child” is an individual who 
cannot trust himself or adults. He has so much need 
to be dependent that he compensates by refusing 
any help. He must be protected from acts of extreme 





*Almeda R. Jolowicz, “The Hidden Parent” (Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, 1956). Mimeographed document. 
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hostility while he is helped to build his own self- 
esteem. This can be done only if he can be helped 
to face his background honestly, recognizing what is 
good in it and what is not; only if he can be helped 
to be proud of the good and understanding and 
accepting of the rest. 


Worker's ATTITUDE 


He must know that the social worker, too, respects 
and recognizes the good there is in his wayward 
parent, while the worker also recognizes the child’s 
right to resent the neglect and mistreatment he has 
suffered. This he will learn better and more quickly 
if the worker can, and does, enlist the support and 
participation of the parents from the beginning of 
placement plans and to the maximum of the parents’ 
ability. 

To do this, the worker must sincerely believe in 
the parents’ desire to do the best they know to do 
in view of their ability and experience. There must 
be a sincere belief that the parents want the best 
for their child and are willing to work with the 
social worker or agency that is committed to the 
same objective. 


Goop PLACEMENT 


For the best results in placement, parents and chil- 
dren should have time and opportunity to participate 
in the plans for placement, to discuss and come to 
terms with what separation and placement will mean 
to them, and to know the details of the placement 
plan and the institution or home into which the 
child is going. 

One could talk indefinitely about the pre-placement 
visits of the child and parent, parents’ part in helping 
a child select what he wants to take with him to the 
foster placement, parents accompanying the child at 
the time of placement, family pictures, phone calls, 
letters, the need for a very early visit by the parents 
after the placement, the need for foster parents to 
make time and place available for comfortable visits, 
and the need of the foster parents to understand the 
seeming irresponsibility of the child’s own parents 
who are irregular in their visits, do not keep their 
promises to their children and do not use good 
judgment in the gifts they bring the child. 

Most agencies, by policy and manual instruction, are 
committed to involve parents in the placement process, 
to examine realistically from time to time the parents’ 
ability to care for their child again, to share with 
the parents the progress their child is making in 
school and in the foster home, to help the parents 
understand the child, to help the parents examine 
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their own feelings about themselves as parents and 


their feelings about the separation from the child, 
to arrange for the parents’ visits and other contacts 
with their child, and to help them carry out their 
continued financial responsibility. 

How well is this done? It varies from agency to 
agency and from time to time, but in any case a 
better and more consistent job must be done. Some 
agencies believe more effective work has been done 
with parents when the agency has given this part 
of the job the status of separate case count. A separate 
case is a good reminder of work which needs to be 
done. In the pressure job of public welfare, this is 
worth considering. 

In some agencies the problem is to locate parents 
with whom the agency has lost touch, and in some 
instances to help inform children that they have 
parents other than the foster parents with whom they 
have lived since they were infants. 


Survey oF Foster Homes 


New Jersey has recently had several surveys and 
studies. One was Mrs. Claire R. Hancock’s study of 
the services to children and families in neglect situa- 
tions, with special emphasis on protective service. This 
study took her into correctional institutions, courts, 
private and public agencies, including the New 
Jersey State Board of Child Welfare. In another study, 
“in use” foster homes are being reviewed. Each home 
is visited by a member of the survey team and the 
project supervisors are reviewing these reports and 
the foster home records to evaluate practice and the 
foster homes. 

In these two studies there has been concern with 
the number of children who are staying too long in 
foster care, with the agency’s loss of contact with 
parents, and with the children who are confused about 
their identity and their relationship with their foster 
parents. 

Personally, | have been impressed by the number of 
possessive foster parents who have successfully maneu- 
vered the agency into preventing parents from seeing 
their children and who have kept direct agency con- 
tact with the children at an amazing minimum. 
Special concern is caused by foster parents who con- 
tinue to report to each succeeding worker that the 
teen-age child thinks he is the foster parents’ own 
child. With an emphasis on the professional aspect 
of the foster home as a temporary treatment facility, 
it is hoped that the possibility for these situations will 
be greatly lessened in the future, but this will depend 
on agency practice and policy. 
(Continued on page 133) 
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Coordination of Welfare Services 


RUTH M. BARTLETT 


How to prevent the various programs involved in a welfare agency from 
working at cross-purposes is the subject of this paper, first given at APW A's 
Mountain States Regional Conference in May, 1958. In addition to specific 
suggested steps, the author lists some of the wider benefits to be achieved. 
Miss Bartlett is Child Welfare Representative of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the Regional Office, Denver, Colorado. 


ELFARE agencies conduct various programs, and 

the task of coordination is to consider ways 

in which these programs, each functioning at 
maximum competence, can be so related and har- 
monized that each supports the other. All should 
contribute to an identifiable and publicly recognized 
agency purpose and maintain a certain quality of 
service. 

Some of the fundamental factors in developing a 
coordinated welfare program are pointed up in a 
negative way by the following incident. 

A few years ago a woman came to a county child 
welfare worker asking that her baby be placed in a 
foster home so that she could go to work. The 
mother was not well and the baby was quite young, 
so this plan did not seem to the worker like a good 
idea. During the discussion the child welfare worker 
and the mother agreed that it might be better if 
the mother remained at home with the baby. Since 
she appeared eligible, the worker suggested that the 
mother apply for Aid to Dependent Children. After 
three weeks the mother returned to say that the ADC 
worker had told her she must place her child and go 
to work! Of course, this couldn’t happen in any of 
these states in 1959—or could it? 

Two points are raised by this incident. The first 
essential is a common agency philosophy—not just a 
broadly stated purpose such as helping people meet 
their needs and recognizing the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, necessary and laudable as these may be, but 
a specific philosophy in the various aspects of agency 
services. 

What was the agency philosophy about mothers of 
young children going to work? Did everyone on the 
staff know the importance of the constant and loving 
care of a mother to the emotional development of 
a child in its early years? Do we in public welfare 
really mean that no child should be separated from 
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its parents for reasons of poverty alone? Are we 
putting this into practice today? Was day care avail- 
able or considered so that the child could be with its 
mother in her non-working hours? 

This is not the place to debate the pros and cons of 
mothers working. The point is that two programs of 
the same agency appeared to have differing philoso- 
phies. Eventually the baby was placed in a foster 
home and the mother went to work. She must have 
been bewildered by her experience with the agency, 
and the child welfare worker must have been very 
unhappy. 

The second essential is a smooth way of moving an 
applicant from one program in the agency to another 
program that appears more nearly to meet his needs. 
In this instance it was as though the woman had 
been referred to another, perhaps distant, agency 
instead of to an office downstairs. Could there not 
have been a conference of the workers, at least by 
telephone ? 


Joint Meerincs anp Commiurrees Hep 


Common philosophies and smooth working pro- 
cedures do not just happen, nor do they result from 
goodwill and good intentions alone. They require 
machinery or planned opportunities for communica- 
tion between staffs of different programs. Sufficient 
time must be allowed for discussion of problems and 
for differences of opinion to come out and be resolved. 

Joint staff meetings are one example, not as fre- 
quently used as one might wish. In the instance 
cited above the agency staff met only occasionally as a 
whole. Too often it is assumed that child welfare 
workers are not concerned with ADC policies and 
procedures and that public assistance staff has no 
interest in foster care, adoption, licensing and intensive 
casework services to children in their own homes. 

On the other hand, the thinking that comes out of 








joint meetings is frequently productive. Workers in 
all programs learn what the agency philosophy is or 
should be about such things as working mothers, 
unmarried parenthood, minority groups and the ca- 
pacity of neglectful parents to change and become 
good parents. Out of the free discussion there emerges 
increased respect of staff members for the contribution 
of the others, deeper insight into human behavior 
and broader perspective on the potentials of total 
agency program and goals. 

Staff committees or working parties made up of 
representatives from the various programs to work on 
specific assignments or problems are another means 
of communication and understanding. An illustration 
on the federal level is the Bureau of Public Assistance- 
Children’s Bureau working party which considered 
how the cooperative activities of these two bureaus 
could help in the development of more adequate 
services for ADC families. The draft material re- 
sulting from those discussions was presented in several 
states. More important than the facts and the prin- 
ciples that evolved from the study was the develop- 
ment of a common philosophy between the two 
bureaus in regard to the problems and what should 
be done about them. States can do the same thing 
for themselves, basing their joint discussions on their 
own problems as found in their own case records, 
laws and agency policies and the capacities of their 
own staffs. 

Another illustration of federal agency coordination 
was the joint study by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
and Children’s Bureau staffs of some of the admin- 
istrative problems in a state agency. There were great 
values in the joint effort in that each had an oppor- 
tunity to know the other’s thinking as it was applied 
to state agency practice, and each saw the problems 
of his own program in the larger perspective of the 
agency. The resulting recommendations were surely 
different from the ones each might have made on 
his own. 


ConFERENCES AID CooRDINATION 


A number of states have adopted something of 
this same method in developing agency policy and 
have involved state office staff, field representatives 
and local workers as well as representatives from the 
various programs. The resulting policies have been 
true agency policies. What comes out of such joint 
discussions is more than the sum total of the ideas 
and points of view of the individuals who partici- 
pated and better than a compromise in which no one 
is fully satisfied. Something new emerges that is 
more acceptable to everyone and truly represents 
agency thinking. 
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Students of administration point out that such 
conferences when successful: 
1. Evoke each person’s latent ideas based upon the 
facts of a given situation; 


2. Bring out the different viewpoints with the 
result that each participant better understands 
the other; and 

3. Integrate those viewpoints and make possible a 


united pursuit of a common goal.’ 


Discussions are most fruitful when they involve 
joint study of a problem. All cards are placed on the 
table, as it were, so that conflicts are brought out 
and issues can be faced and dealt with. 

Four principles of organization recognized in public 
administration are pertinent here. These are: 


1. Coordination by direct contact of the responsible 
people concerned; 


2. Coordination in the early stages; 


we 


Coordination as a reciprocal relating of all of 
the features in a situation; and 


4. Coordination as a continuing process.” 


Plans for coordination begin at the top of the 
agency, with provision for communication at all 
levels, including division directors, field staff, county 
directors or supervisors and local workers involved 
in all programs. In some localities there seems to be 
more communication and coordination among local 
workers than there is farther up the administrative 
line, but coordination should be by agency plan, 
whether state or county, if it is to have the full and 
wholehearted participation of staff at the grass roots. 

Coordination is a major problem not only in public 
welfare agencies but also in industry. Why is it so 
difficult to achieve? The reasons are the same for 
welfare as those that have been given for industry: 


1. Its necessity is not yet seen with sufficient 


clearness. 

2. So much emphasis has been placed on vertical 
organization (relationships between state and 
county offices, for example) that the possibilities 
of horizontal working relationships have not 
been realized. 

3. Cross-functioning has been conceived as useful 


only where difficulties arise. Its potential for 
preventing difficulties has not yet been com- 
prehended.* 


(Continued on page 134) 


'Dynamic Administration—The Collected Papers of Mary Parker 
Follett (Harper Brothers, 1942), p. 14. 

*Ibid., p. 23. 

*Ibid., p. 158. 
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Welfare Services 


WILLIS SWANSON 


Preventing Delinquency Through Child 


The work of the Family Centered Project of St. Paul, Minnesota, in pre- 
venting and solving delinquency problems, is discussed in this paper. Nu- 
merous case illustrations show the techniques of diagnosis and treatment 
used to keep children in their own homes and strengthen family relation- 
ships. The author is a caseworker with this project in the Ramsey County 


Probation Department, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The paper was given at 


APWA's Central States Regional Conference, April, 1959. 


EVERAL weeks ago the city of St. Paul and sur- 

rounding areas were shocked when a 14-year-old 

boy fired 18 shots at a policeman while attempt- 
ing to burglarize a sporting goods store. The citizens 
of the community were concerned and asked, “Why 
did it happen?” Within a short time the question 
was, “How can we prevent this?” The reasons ad- 
vanced for why this happened were many and varied. 
In many ways they were similar to the reasons sug- 
gested for most delinquent acts. Some said it was 
the school’s fault. Here was a boy who had above 
average intelligence and yet was failing the eighth 
grade. Others wondered if television, comic books, 
the movies, or smoking was the cause. Of course, 
there were many who believed the home was respon- 
sible. The suggested “cures” were as varied as the 
suggested causes. There were those who felt that 
punishing the parents was the answer. “Perhaps we 
should make the parents pay or put them in jail.” 
Some citizens felt that returning to the woodshed, 
providing additional recreational facilities, or place- 
ment in a foster home would provide the answer to 
the question. In taking a closer look at the incident 
it seemed possible that this was a situation which had 
been building up for some time and that this inci- 
dent was not the only indication of trouble this boy 
had given. 

Further investigation revealed that at one time the 
boy had been placed in a foster home because of a 
neglect situation. The placement had not been suc- 
cessful, the boy was returned home and the case was 
soon closed. Here was a boy who had been known 


for running away and for curfew violations. He was 
difficult to discipline in the home and provided diff- 
culties which foster parents were unable to cope with. 
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This was a boy who was neglected at eight years of 
age and delinquent at 14 years of age. In this case 
neglect and delinquency are simply opposite sides 
of the same coin. 


Wuat tHE Proyecr Doers 


While this 


delinquency, it does serve to point out two things: 


incident is a rather extreme case of 
one, the community’s interest in the delinquent and 
two, the close tie that is frequently found between 
neglect and delinquency. The neglected child of today 
is tco often the delinquent child of tomorrow. The 
Family Centered Project of St. Paul is directly con- 
cerned with children who are in “clear and present 
danger” either through delinquency or verified neg- 
lect. The project includes caseworkers from seven 
different agencies in St. Paul. The agencies repre- 
sented are Family Service, Catholic Charities, Jewish 
Family Service, Child Guidance Clinic, Visiting 
Teachers, County Probation Department and _ both 
the Public Assistance and Child Welfare Divisions 
of the County Welfare Board. The caseworkers from 
each of the agencies have at some time come in 
contact with delinquent children. 

The families known to the project have been termed 
“multi-problem families” and they have many delin- 
quent children. In a representative group of 100 
families there were 97 children who had been known 
to the juvenile court. This 97 was out of a total child 
population of between 500 and 600, as the project 
had found that the families averaged between five 
and six children per family. 

Originally, there was some resistance to working 
with delinquents on the part of those who were not 
accustomed to it. It was found through experience 
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that there was nothing special or mystical about 
delinquency. Rather, the important point was the 
services which were offered to the family. It was also 
concluded that the structure of the project was rela- 
tively unimportant and that these were services which 
could be offered by local public welfare boards. 
Before proceeding to a consideration of some of 
the methods which are a part of the services offered 
it seems necessary to define the term delinquent as 
used here. A delinquent is viewed as a child under 
the age of 18 who has violated one or more laws. 
The child may or may not have been apprehended 
and may or may not have appeared in juvenile 
court. Many children have been runaways, violated 
the curfew, or been truant and have never been appre- 
hended by the police or appeared in juvenile court. The 
comments below will also be limited to a discussion 
of dealing with delinquents in their own homes; the 
project has attempted to stay away from foster homes. 


APPROACHING A TROUBLED FAaMILy 


The approach to the troubled family appears to be 
the logical place to begin. Experience has dictated 
that the approach must be purposeful with a real basis 
for concern. If the caseworker goes out to the family 
with the idea that he “wants to help them,” because 
their family has been having trouble, he is off to a 
bad start and probably will not get beyond the first 
appointment. 

Consider the case of the Smith family. The Smith 
family was made up of the parents and 12 children. 
There had been several minor neglect complaints 
from neighbors in past years and an older son had 
been well known to the juvenile court. In fact, the 
son had eventually been placed in a foster home. 
However, the immediate reason for referral was the 
runaways of a younger son. The son attributed his 
difficulties to his home life and had expressed vague 
ideas about foster home placement. It seemed that 
his ideas on foster home placement came directly from 
the older brother who had described a foster home as 
a type of place where you live and are taken care of 
but are free to do as you please. The family said the 
child’s difficulties were due to his choice of friends, 
and they were able to put forth some rather con- 
vincing arguments; this was a boy who was not in 
trouble unless he was in the company of other boys 
who were also in trouble. 

In preparing to begin work with the Smith family, 
four sources of information were used: past records 
of the County Welfare Board, the Probation Depart- 
ment, the Police Department, and the Education 
Department. On the basis of these reports it was 
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possible to make a clear-cut outline of the basis for 
concern, and it was also noted that the boy mentioned 
in the referral was not the only child in the hom« 
experiencing difficulties. The records also revealed 
that the parents had shown signs of a beginning desire 
to avoid further delinquencies. In the early inter- 
views with the family, much of the information 
acquired was shared with the family and served as a 
basis for developing a sustained relationship. This 
family was receptive to help when it became known 
what the help was for. Another failure was avoided 
which has been made with other families: the old 
cat and mouse game of the families not knowing 
how much the worker knows. This family did not 
have to worry about whether they should tell the 
worker about a certain incident or not, for the 
worker shared his concern with the family. 
STRENGTHS Are EMPHASIZED 

Continued contacts with the Smith family brought 
out another important aspect of the project’s services. 
The Smiths have a 15-year-old daughter who was 
having difficulties with the discipline of the home 
and as a result had run away to a friend’s home. The 
situation was reviewed with the parents and _ later 
with the girl. The parents’ complaints were con- 
sidered, but a real concerted effort was made to learn 
what things the girl did that the parents liked and 
approved. It was found that she was the most depend- 
able baby sitter in the neighborhood and was equally 
as capable with some of her household duties. 

The girl had a choice of returning home or eventu- 
ally being known to the police department and pos- 
sibly appearing in juvenile court. She was not at all 
certain she would not choose court until the worker 
mentioned the positive characteristics which had pre- 
viously been pointed out by her parents. With a 
look of disbelief the girl guessed that maybe she 
would try going home and working things out there. 
She commented that her parents had never mentioned 
the good things she did in the home and community. 
Before she returned home the importance of using 
strengths rather than weaknesses was reviewed with 
the parents, and the application of this principle was 
urged for the entire family. About a month later 
the mother reported that she and the girl were 
getting along better than they had at any previous 
time. This has given the family something to work 
with that can be fun. Often caseworkers, though 
interested, are so concerned with the problems that 
they fail to see the strengths of the family. 


REACHING THE WHOoLE FaMILy 


An address to the entire family seems to be of 
prime importance in the early contacts. Too many 
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times contacts with the family are limited to the 
mother and children, the father being the forgotten 
man. Reaching the father frequently involves chang- 
ing appointments for interviews and making some 
evening calls. It can also mean going out to the home. 

Of particular interest was another family, known as 
the Brown family. This family had a considerable 
history with agencies, involving marital problems, 
debt adjustment, financial assistance, and finally delin- 
quency. The housing situation was deplorable. Mr. 
Brown did not like agencies and he especially did not 
like going to agencies unless he were certain of 
receiving some financial assistance. Mrs. Brown said 
she hoped she would not be required to “drag the 
kids down to the agency every week.” She was dis- 
appointed that she was always the one that had to 
go with the kids when they were in trouble, whether 
it was to juvenile court, the school, or some other 
place in the community. 

In the early contacts with the family Mr. Brown 
was not at home, but when it became evident that 
the worker was not content with seeing Mrs. Brown 
alone, Mr. Brown began to make some attempt to be 
there for at least part of the interview. In this way 
there developed a new sharing of responsibilities in 
the care and training of the children. It was inter- 
esting recently to note that Mr. Brown was helping 
the neighborhood kids line up some materials for a 
summer baseball schedule. The contacts with both 
parents helped the father to see his responsibility 
for the children and also avoided the forming of a 
partnership with one parent. 

The comment of one mother seems especially timely 
in the discussion of seeing both parents. This mother 
stated that she felt a “wedge” had been driven between 
her and her husband when several workers had 
seemed only interested in seeing her about the prob- 
lems of her two boys. A picture of family functioning 
must be gained in these early contacts with the family. 
The project has found that seeing both parents in 
their home presents a picture which cannot be reached 
by seeing them alone or by the use of office contacts 
exclusively. 

A third family, the Jones family, had three older 
sons and daughters known to the state penal insti- 
tutions. Remaining in the home were a son and 
daughter. The parents knew agencies well and had 
appeared in juvenile court for both delinquency and 
neglect. The children had both been in foster homes 
and the boy was now delinquent. The children were 
complaining of the father’s ungovernable temper and 
of his drinking. The mother also drank heavily on 
occasion and was usually employed during the day. 
The home was a dark, damp basement, and discipline 


depended upon the degree of drunkenness of the 
parents. The parents denied the existence of the 
situation as they had always denied facts presented 
to them by the several agencies which had come in 
contact with them. 

In attempting to arrive at a diagnosis and plan 
with the family it seemed imperative to know more 
of what actually went on in the home. Home calls 
were made despite threats of physical injury from 
the father and boasts that he would make things 
“tough” for the worker. The beginning series of 
home calls indicated there was considerable truth 
in the children’s statements, but the idea of working 
with the children in the home was also presented to 
the family. Removal of the children was seriously 
considered, but it was postponed when the entire 
family seemed to respond, although weakly, to the 
realization of the worker’s desire to keep the children 
at home. This fact plus a persistency in home calls 
seemed to remove some of the most outward signs 
of resistance and provided a base for establishing 
treatment plans with the family. 

In looking at the family situation at the time of 
closing the case it was interesting to note how con- 
tacts with both parents and children had enabled 
the parents to reach a point where they assisted the 
children in leaving the home to find employment at 
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an early age. The children now visit the home fre- 
quently and there is a surprisingly friendly basis to 
these visits. The father talks of how “we,” the worker 
and himself, have helped the children. As stated 
above, much of the success achieved in this instance 
apparently was due to persistent contacts, reaching 
out to the entire family, and a family diagnosis rather 
than an attempt at diagnosis of the difficulties as 
presented by the original complaints. 


Diacnosis Is EssENTIAL 


It can be seen from the case illustrations that the 
business of family diagnosis is at the very heart of 
work with neglected and delinquent children. An 
“outline for social diagnosis” was developed by the 
project, and it seems indicated that a closer look 
should be taken at this outline. Section one deals 
with the basis of concern; it outlines previous treat- 
ments and why the project has the right to serve the 
family. Section two is the family profile; it stresses 
the family’s attitudes and feelings. An attempt has 
also been made to define strengths as well as weak- 
nesses carefully. The nine headings of this section 
deal with all areas of the family’s life as well as the 
relationship to the worker. The third section is the 
worker’s evaluation and treatment plans along with 
objectives as seen by both the worker and the family. 
The outline is completed at periodic intervals, but 
the material within the outline is constantly re- 
evaluated during the contacts with the family. A 
copy of the outline is also included in the casework 
notebook. The notebook has been the project's 
attempt to set down on paper what was tried in 
practice and how it worked. Before leaving the 
outline it should be noted that attention is also given 
to the family’s views of social work and the worker. 
Getting the consumer’s views of the social work 
product has been extremely helpful in many instances. 


CoorDINATING SERVICES 


The project’s work with families has presented an- 
other challenge, in that most of these families are 
well known to several local agencies, state agencies 
or community resources. Considering the school, the 
church and recreational facilities, it is not uncommon 
to find five or six persons interested in one or more 
children and the family. An illustration would per- 
haps best serve to highlight the importance of the 
worker's providing some coordination of services. 

In the Adams family four boys and one girl lived 
with their twice-divorced mother. The mother had 
worked until illness forced her to seek Aid to De- 
pendent Children. The daughter and the two oldest 
sons were well known to the police and had appeared 


in juvenile court. The school reported the children 
were dirty and occasionally unfed. The police, the 
school, the church, the playground, the public assist- 
ance worker and the project worker were all con- 
cerned with the family. Yet one of the younger boys 
was receiving practically no consideration, because he 
seemed to be doing well despite the home situation 
and had not been in trouble. 

A short time after the case was opened in the 
project the school reported that this young boy had 
threatened a school police boy with a knife. The 
boy forced the interested agencies to focus on him, 
and the immediate planning which resulted involved 
several persons. The school agreed to give the boy 
special instruction in reading, for it was learned he 
was reading on a second grade level while being in 
the seventh grade. The playground said they would 
help the boy become a member of a club or athletic 
team. If the boy did not come to the playground, 
the playground would go out to his family and 
attempt to interest him. The church would reach out 
to interest the boy and the family members in 
attending church and taking part in activities there. 
The public assistance worker would continue to pro- 
vide financial help, and the project worker would 
work with the family relationships, while keeping in 
touch with all of the other workers. Because the 
worker was there and was able to see the problem 
develop, he was able to mobilize the forces of the 
community, and it seems likely that this is one boy 
who will not become a statistic in juvenile delin- 
quency. The service of coordination provided here 
was a service which could have been offered by any 
one of several of the interested persons. 


Wuart Is AcHIEvVED 


From the case illustrations it probably sounds as 
if the project has finally found the answer to delin- 
quency. Actually, the case illustrations selected were 
chosen because they indicate what could be done by 
caseworkers to enable parents to give better care 
to their children. This does not mean that every 
family will be able to reach an adequate level of care. 
In cases where one or perhaps two children have been 
committed to an institution due to delinquency, the 
project continues to work with the family and hopes 
that the institution or parole agency will cooperate. 
In those instances where the care continues to be obvi- 
ously inadequate, separation may be necessary. In 
these cases the essential element seems to be a real 
lack of motivation in the family. Separation is only 


indicated, however, after every effort to keep the 
children in the home. We believe, as the old song 
goes, “there’s no place like home.” 
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Planning For Services In Public Assistance 


RALPH M. ATKINS 


Roles of the local and the state agency in improving services are discussed 


here, as well as the approach taken by one state to obtain the most effective 
use of the trained social workers in its employ. Mr. Atkins ts director of 
the Division of Public Assistance, North Dakota Public Welfare Board.’ 


ITH THE passage of the 1956 amendment to the 

Social Security Act which provided for federal 

participation in the administrative costs of 
providing services, it became necessary for the state 
agency to determine the plans and expectations for 
the expansion and improvement of services in the 
future, as well as develop a workable, practical defini- 
tion of services and evaluate the quality and quantity 
of work being done by the caseworkers. 

In North Dakota, after 20 years of operation and a 
continuous effort to employ trained social workers, 
we had arrived at a point where we had only a half 
dozen trained social workers doing casework. There 
was no continuity of services by an individual social 
worker because as soon as the worker gained experi- 
ence he left for a consultant or administrative posi- 
tion, or he left the agency for other employment. 

It was recognized that there was no possibility of 
having trained social workers directly available to 
provide service to any appreciable percentage of the 
Instead it 
decided to provide consultation and supervision by 


people receiving public assistance. was 
trained workers to the untrained caseworkers who 
had been and would be providing the services and 
assistance under the public welfare program. 


It was also decided that social services should be 
promoted first in the medical area because of the 
tangible features of this approach. This beginning 
point could be expanded to cover other problem areas 
and to relate better social work practice to them. 


To this end, a doctor was employed as State Med- 
ical Director to advise the state board. This made 
medical advice available to the 
county welfare boards on cases involving thousands 
of assistance recipients. 


and consultation 


A medical social worker has been employed and 
the first attempt at expanding and improving serv- 
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ices is now being made by the counties with in- 
capacitated parents in ADC households. 

It is recognized that the untrained caseworker is 
comparable to a midwife. In the absence of an 
obstetrician it is believed better to have a supervised, 
aware midwife on the job than merely to wait for 
the doctor. People with social problems, like babies, 
have a way of appearing whether there is a trained 
worker to aid them or not. 


Rote or THE Loca WELFARE AGENCY 


The local agency which provides the direct service 
has the responsibility for obtaining adequate personnel 
with the highest degree of skill possible. It is its 
responsibility to evaluate the needs of the community 
and the skills of the workers and to place special 
emphasis on those services needed to a greater degree 
locally than on a statewide basis. This may be due to 
local nationality groups, economic conditions, em- 
ployment situations, etc. The local agency has the 
responsibility of keeping the state agency informed 
of needed services in order that the statewide program 
may be modified to meet changing conditions. 

To be utilized, services must be understood and 
accepted by the recipient and by the community at 
large. It is therefore necessary that the quality and 
quantity of services be continually maintained at a 
level that gives people confidence in the agency and 
in its programs. This involves a continual analysis 
of agency function and performance, as well as inter- 
pretation to the community. 

An important aspect in maintaining community 
confidence is that the agency must recognize its own 
limitations and then concentrate on providing services 

(Continued on page 135) 

‘Readers interested in the subject matter of this article will find 

additional important information on it in APWA’s new publication, 


The County Department of Welfare, a Service Agency. This report 
of an institute is available from APWA for $1.00. 











Legislative Developments in the States 


Several issues have gone by since Pustic Wex¥are last reported on legislative 
developments in the states. The material below covers reports of legislative 
sessions which had adjourned by the time this material was prepared. 
Additional reports will be covered in the October issue. 


EGISLATURES in many states have been very active 
since the last summary of legislative develop- 
ments appeared in Pustic Wexrare. Many are 

still in session and will be reported in a later issue. 
Although space does not permit the inclusion of all 
the legislation in the welfare area which failed to pass, 
it is interesting to note that much of this material was 
as significant, or more so, than some of the bills 
which were enacted into law. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Arizona. Failing to pass were a “package” bill 
which would raise maximum grants, provide for fed- 
erally matched APTD, and clarify and simplify 
statutory language; and a proposal to have a study 
made of the state welfare program by an outside 
agency, involving an appropriation of $50,000. 

Arkansas. Legislation was passed appropriating 
funds for the maintenance and operation of the State 
Department of Public Welfare; for the payment of 
public assistance grants, for hospital care and hos- 
pitalization services to indigent sick persons, for 
services to crippled children and child welfare activi- 
ties, for general relief, Confederate pensions, surplus 
commodities and for administrative expenses. 

A supplemental appropriation was made to pay de- 
ficiency storage and transportation costs for com- 
modities provided for the school lunch program. 

An appropriation was made for the joint operation 
of the Surplus Commodity Distribution Agency by 
the State Department of Public Welfare and the State 
Board of Education. 

The State Department of Public Welfare was 
authorized to adjust the salaries of county welfare 
workers in keeping with salaries being paid for similar 
state employment, and an appropriation was made for 
this purpose. 

Indiana. Legislation was passed requiring county 
departments of public welfare to make a_ public 
record of all claims for services furnished to recipients 
of OAA and ADC. 

New legislation makes it state public policy that 
there shall be no secrecy in public hearings of adminis- 
trative bodies and that the use of recorded or live 


broadcasts of public hearings is permissible. 

The mileage travel allowance for county welfare 
board members was increased to 10 cents per mile, 
that for county directors and staff members to eight 
cents per mile up to a maximum monthly travel 
allowance of $40. 

Failing to pass were a bill establishing a program 
of Aid for the Disabled and one providing for the 
appointment of county directors of public welfare for 
four-year terms by the county boards of public welfare. 

Kansas. Legislation for a comprehensive public em- 
ployees retirement system was vetoed by the Governor. 

Montana. The extra poor fund levy was increased 
from four mills to six mills for counties which cannot 
support their programs with the regular six mill levy 
on property. 

Failing to pass was a bill which would allow coun- 
ties to levy up to six mills on property to support 
county owned and operated hospitals. 

Nevada. Legislation increasing in-state per diem 
from $10 to $15 and mileage allowance from 7% cents 
to 8 cents was passed. Salaries of state employees in 
classified service were increased by an average of 
approximately nine per cent. 

A proposal to abolish the State Welfare Department 
and place all welfare activities on the county level 
under the supervision of the Legislative Counsel 
Bureau failed to pass. Also failing were proposals to 
remove the prohibition against paying educational- 
leave stipends, to increase the number of members 
on county welfare advisory boards, and to amend the 
definition of “adult group care facility” to include 
facilities caring for one or more persons instead of 
four or more persons. 

New York. Legislation was enacted making a work 
relief provision permanent. This provision permits 
the assignment of work to employable recipients of 
home relief (general assistance) when the legislative 
body of the local government unit furnishing the 
home relief elects to use this procedure. Until now 


this has been a temporary provision, last expiring on 
July 1, 1958. 

A statutory prohibition was passed to bar from 
eligibility for public assistance or care an employable 
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person who fails to register with a public employ- 
ment office or refuses suitable employment offered. 
This had previously been covered by regulation. 

A procedure was provided for local public welfare 
officials holding assigned assets to turn over small 
balances remaining unclaimed for four years to the 
State Comptroller, after recovery of the full amount 
of public assistance and care furnished a deceased 
former recipient and expenditures for his burial. 
Absence of a statutory provision had caused per- 
plexity in the past. 


North Dakota. The Public Welfare Board’s appro- 
priation request to the Budget Board was increased 
by the legislature by more than $27,000. Items in- 
creased were ADC appropriation (due to change in 
state-county matching formula), mileage allowances, 
public welfare board membership expense, and state 
OASDI percentage contribution. Additional appro- 
priations for specific projects were approved, to come 
out of the 5/12 welfare portion of sales tax funds. 
Expense allowance of state officials and employees 
was increased from eight dollars to $10 per day, and 
mileage allowances of county, state and township 
officials were increased. 

South Dakota. Appropriations for the Department 
of Public Welfare were reduced by the amount of 
funds in Department accounts, such as the recoveries 
made on OAA liens. County levy for county poor 
relief purposes was made a special levy outside the 
General Fund levy. Authorization was given for the 
appointment of guardians for persons unable to man- 
age their public assistance grants for the purposes 
for which they are given. 


Utah. Failing to pass was legislation putting the 
state Marriage Counseling Service clearly under ad- 
ministration of the Public Welfare Commission. 

Washington. A new Budget and Accounting Act 
shifts the pre-audit function from the State Auditor 
to the State Department of Public Assistance and 
contemplates a shift from a cash expenditure basis of 
accounting to a modified accrual basis. An Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act, patterned on the Federal 
Administrative Procedures Act, was passed. 

Standards of assistance used by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance in all of the public assist- 
ance categories and general assistance were restricted 
to include only food, shelter, clothing, household 
maintenance and supplies, personal maintenance and 
necessary incidentals, and transportation for Old Age 
Assistance and Aid to the Blind recipients. In addi- 
tion essential medical care and nursing service is 


included. 
Wyoming. The general appropriation approved an 


appropriation for the State Department of Public 
Welfare, but the budget appropriation request for 
state administration was reduced by approximately 
14 percent, not including the proportionate amount 
of matching federal funds which will also be reduced. 
The general appropriation bill for all programs was 
reduced approximately six percent. A special re- 
quest for money to include a civil defense training 
person was eliminated. 

The question of federal funds availabie to the 
state became an issue in several instances. The gen- 
eral trend of thinking was that Wyoming should 
not take advantage of federal funds to institute any 
new services. Legislation was enacted which provided 
for federal funds to be used in the improvement of 
library services, but enabling legislation for a Com- 
mittee on the Aging failed because legislators thought 
that this meant more federal and state funds would 
be spent for expansion of services. 

A new law clarified the authority given the State 
Department of Public Welfare in regard to with- 
holding of funds for general welfare and general 
health purposes, the issue having previously been 
carried into the Supreme Court for decision. 

Also passed was legislation increasing the per diem 
allowance from nine dollars to $10 and raising the 
state retirement base from $4200 to $4800. 
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Failing to pass were a bill stating that the rules and 
regulations issued by the State Department of Public 
Welfare shall not be binding on county departments 
of public welfare, a provision for public access to 
public welfare records, a requirement that board meet- 
ings be open to the public at all times, a lien law 
covering assistance payments for all programs except 
ADC and GA, a proposal to increase the statutory 
salary limitation for the State Director of Public 
Welfare, and an increase in mileage allowance for 
public officials. 


AGING 


Arizona. OAA maximum grants were raised from 
$70 to $80 per month if recipient is not living with 
a self-supporting adult child, and from $60 to $65 
if he is living with a self-supporting adult child. 
Grant-plus-income maximums were also raised. 

Indiana. The amount for OAA recipients for 
funeral directors’ expenses was increased to $250 and 
for cemetery plot and/or expenses to $100. OAA 
maximum grants for other than funeral or medical 
expenses were raised to $70 per month. 


Kansas. The legislature enacted amendments to 
the state laws covering the licensing of adult boarding 
and nursing homes to the effect that all such homes 
caring for three or more persons must meet estab- 
lished standards and be licensed. Previously, licensing 
had been required only of those homes caring for 
public assistance eligibles. 

New Mexico. An appropriation was approved for 
$1,000,000 OAA payments for the biennium, in addi- 
tion to the regular appropriation. 

North Dakota. New legislation established a 
$1,000,000 loan fund for construction of nursing 
homes, homes for the aged, or combinations of the 
two. 

Personal property allowance for OAA recipients 
was increased to $300. 


Proposals for a geriatrics hospital and compulsory 
retirement at age 70 were among those failing to pass. 


South Dakota. Legislation was passed setting the 
maximum on OAA grants at $65 times the number 
of recipients, provided that nothing shall prevent 
taking advantage of any federally-established maxi- 
mum. 


BLIND 


Arizona. AB maximum grant was raised from $80 
to $90, Grant-plus-income maximums were also raised. 


Failing to pass was a bill to create a separate divi- 
sion of blind services within the Department of 


Public Welfare. 


Indiana. New legislation increased the amounts for 
funeral directors’ expenses and cemetery expense the 
same as for OAA (see AcING.) 

A bill was passed providing for an advisory com- 
mittee for the blind, within the State Welfare De- 
partment, to consist of five members appointed by the 
Governor. 

Nevada. Minimum presumed need for an AB re- 
cipient was increased from $90 to $100 per month. 

A new law defines “blind person” for property tax 
exemption and provides for proof of blindness. 

A vending stand program for blind persons was 
established. 

The name of the “State Bureau of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation for the Blind” was changed to “Bureau of 
Services to the Blind.” 

The Aid to the Blind law was amended to (1) re- 
move limit on value of real property occupied as a 
home; (2) require that all other real or personal 
property, the aggregate value of which exceeds $1500, 
be utilized to meet current need; (3) exclude “vehicle 
of reasonable value necessary for transportation” from 
definition of personal property; (4) consider proceeds 
from sale of real property as real property for period 
of one year if retained for the purpose of buying a 
home; (5) consider that board and lodging furnished 
free by friends or relatives shall constitute income. 

New York. Statutory provisions confirmed the prac- 
tice of granting rent-free permits for use of space in 
state owned or controlled buildings for the blind 
vending stand program of the Commission for the 
Blind and clarified that vending machines could be 
used. 


As previously, bills to exempt relatives from respon- 
sibility for blind recipients were introduced and failed 
to receive legislative action. 

North Dakota. A bill was passed providing $30,000 
for educational costs of blind and deaf persons outside 
of the state. Funds were provided to supplement the 
initial appropriation for construction of a State School 
for the Blind. 

South Dakota. This state also made an appropria- 
tion for a new School for the Blind, amounting to 
$800,000. An amount of $5,000 was appropriated to 
the Service to the Blind for eye care. The maximum 
on individual AB grants was removed, similarly to 
what was done with OAA minimums in this state. 


Tennessee. A new law increased the scope of the 
Department of Public Welfare’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram to provide services for those blind persons who 
are not expected to become self-supporting but who 
may achieve sufficient independence to avoid insti- 
tutional care or the services of an attendant. 
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Wyoming. New legislation established a school for 
the deaf and blind, but the appropriation for it failed 


to pass. 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Three states, New York, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
enacted legislation concerning Uniform Reciprocal 
Support. 

Arkansas. A new law vests in the board of man- 
agers of the Arkansas Training School for Girls the 
authority to grant probation, parole or unconditional 
discharge to inmates of that institution. 

Idaho. An act was passed authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance to accept or refuse to accept 
commitments of children under the juvenile delin- 
quent and dependent child sections of the Idaho Code. 


Indiana. A Governor’s Youth Council as a new 
department of state government was created, and 
also a Citizen’s Advisory Committee. 

A special committee was created, to be appointed 
by the Legislative Advisory Commission, to conduct 
a study of emotionally disturbed children for the 
purpose of developing, planning and formulating a 
long-range program to be presented to the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

Kansas. A considerable number of proposals were 
enacted to clarify the provisions and procedures of the 
1957 comprehensive state juvenile code. 

Montana. A new law provides for limited guardian- 
ship in ADC cases, with the payee as guardian of 
the assistance check in behalf of the children. The 
judge may require reports after the expenditure of 
funds has been made. New legislation provides a 
penalty for negligent training of children, provides 
bus services for handicapped children attending public 
schools, gives district courts jurisdiction over juvenile 
trafic violations, and provides an additional penalty 
for persons who drive while the privilege to do so 
is suspended. 

A number of other bills relating to children and 
youth failed to pass. 


Nevada. Failing to pass was a bill to create a Nevada 
Committee on Children and Youth in preparation 
for the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Also failing were bills to prohibit the 
commitment of children under six years of age to the 
State Children’s Home, to provide uniform licensing 
of child care facilities, to strengthen the legal base 
for child welfare services, and to restore 16- and 
17-year-old children to the scope of the ADC program. 

New Mexico. The adoption law was amended to 
provide for closed dockets and closed hearings in 
adoption proceedings. The Youth Commission was 





abolished as a separate organization, but was re- 
established in the Department of Education. A new 
law made it unlawful for mothers, as well as fathers, 
to fail to support minor children insofar as able, or 
to abandon them. A law was passed establishing 
identity and proof of age cards for purchases of alco- 
holic liquors. 

Failing to pass were amendments to the adoption 
law providing procedure for the relinquishment of a 
child for adoptions and controlling the placement of 
children, a bill requiring reports to the Department 
of Public Welfare on all placements for adoption, 
a bill lowering the age at which minors may marry 
without consent from 18 to 16 for males and 16 to 
14 for females, a bill lowering the age of statutory 
rape of a female to under 14, a bill prohibiting traffic 
in pornography, a bill lowering the age at which 
children may work without a permit outside school 
hours from 14 to 13. 

New York. Local public welfare officials were 
authorized to provide care away from home in appro- 
priate cases for unmarried mothers during pregnancy, 
and for the mother and her child after birth of the 
child, without contacting the parents or other rela- 
tives of the mother and without asserting claims 
against her or her relatives. 

Local public welfare officials were authorized to 
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place a child for adoption with a family outside of the 
state, making an agreement with the appropriate 
official in the other state for supervision of the family 
and child pending final adoption, as has been per- 
missible for private agencies. 

In adoption proceedings the need for disclosure of 
the names of the adoptive parents was removed in cer- 
tain cases. Consent by parents was dispensed with in 
cases where the parents have already lost custody of 
their child to a guardian pursuant to the Social Wel- 
fare Law or where the child has been adjudicated a 
“permanently neglected child.” Such a “permanently 
neglected child” now is defined in the Children’s 
Court Acts as one whose parents or guardian, after 
placement or commitment of the child with an author- 
ized agency, fail for more than a year to maintain con- 
tact with and plan for the child, although able to do so. 

Statutory authority was given counties for pro- 
viding secure detention care, when needed, of their 
alleged or adjudicated juvenile delinquents by operat- 
ing an existing detention home or by various joint 
arrangements with another county or counties. 


Bills requested by the Department of Social Wel- 
fare which failed to pass included an extension of 
the classes of relatives eligible to receive payment of 
ADC grants to correspond with federal interpreta- 
tions, and state reimbursement of local expenditures 
for stand-by accommodations for the reception of 
alleged or adjudicated juvenile delinquents. 

The effective date of the Youth Court Act, orig- 
inally enacted in 1956, was further postponed until 
April 1, 1960. 

North Dakota. A new law provides that public 
funds can be used for foster home care for placement 
students on parole status from the state training 
school. A sum of $150,000 was appropriated for a 
children’s psychiatric center. 

Failing to pass were a bill permitting private welfare 
agencies to charge adoption fees, a bill making special 
education mandatory for the educable child and per- 
missible for the trainable child, and a bill lowering 
the age of commitment to training school from 12 
to 10 years. 

South Dakota. The maximum average payment for 
ADC was set at $35 per recipient, but no payments 
are permitted above the $30 maximum average set 
for federal matching. An appropriation of $3500 was 
approved for a Governor’s Committee on Children 


and Youth. 

Measures to declare children born to a mother who 
has had three or more children out of wedlock de- 
pendent and neglected and to refer such children to 
the court did not come out of committee. 


Tennessee. A new law requires state licensing for 
every institution providing full-time care for seven 
or more children under 17 years of age, and definition 
of a day care center was broadened to cover any 
providing care at any time within a 24-hour period. 


Under a new amendment, in an independent adop- 
tion both sets of parents must be present in the court 
when surrender is made. Another amendment pro- 
vides that petitioners to adopt shall be citizens of 
the United States and must have lived, maintained 
a home, and been physically present in Tennessee 
for one year immediately preceding the filing of the 
petition to adopt, without regard to their legal resi- 
dence. Chancery and circuit courts, as well as juvenile 
courts, may now determine whether a child has been 
abandoned by his parents. A child now becomes a 
ward of the court when a petition to adopt is filed, 
and he remains such if the petition is dismissed, 
non-suited or withdrawn, the court having jurisdiction 
to adjudicate the child’s guardianship according to 
his best interest. The Juvenile Court Law was 
amended to provide that juvenile court hearings may 
be opened to the general public at the discretion of 
the court. A new law permits juvenile courts to fine 
a child up to $50 for a traffic violation. 


Compulsory school attendance age was lowered 
from 16 to 15 for those children whose attendance 
“in the opinion of the Board of Education of the 
county, city or special school district in charge of the 
school to which such children belong and are enrolled, 
results in detriment to good order and discipline and 
to the instruction of other students and is not of 
substantial benefit to such children.” 


Washington. New legislation provides that the 
mother of ADC children must be unemployable to be 
included in the grant. The enforcement of support of 
dependent children when the father is absent was 


made the responsibility of the Attorney General’s 
office. 


Wyoming. A new law gives a parent who is a minor 
the right to relinquish her child for adoption. In 
cases of joint adoption by husband and wife, where 
one of the spouses is the natural parent, this parent 
need not join in petition. Conflicting laws for child 
protection were repealed. 


CorRECTIONS 


Indiana. New legislation established a program of 
state aid for the support of court probation services 
in the counties. 


New Mexico. New legislation created a Division of 
Prison Industries, set severe penalties for sale, use 
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and gift of narcotics, and provided for this state to 
adopt the Western Interstate Corrections Compact. 
The Juvenile Code was amended to provide for the 
juvenile court to have exclusive jurisdiction, but to 
permit it to transfer cases to other courts. The section 
of the Juvenile Code regarding cases which are im- 
proper subjects for reformation was changed to in- 
clude girls as well as boys. The recovery of civil 
damages from parents for children’s malicious or 
willful damage was increased from $300 to $500. 
Appropriations for probation officers were increased. 
A reformatory for youth from 16 to 23 years old 
was created. 

A number of bills dealing with juvenile problems 
failed to pass. 

South Dakota. Responsibility for persons on parole 
from the state training school was transferred from 
the school’s superintendent to the Director of Pro- 
bation and Parole. 


MepicaL Care 


Indiana. New legislation provides that any person 
advertising in any way the operation of a nursing 
home without having a license may be enjoined by 
the court from operating such a home. County wel- 
fare boards are urged to give due consideration to the 
accounting records of the cost of patient care in 
nursing homes in determining the amount to be 
paid for the care of public assistance recipients in 
such homes. 

Montana. The admission process for patients enter- 
ing the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium was simplified 
and the admission process for seniles entering the 
home for the aged was clarified. 

South Dakota. The appropriation passed for Aid 
to the Blind was at the amount originally requested 
by the Department of Public Welfare to permit 
payment for medical care, but appropriations for 
OAA, ADC and AD did not include amounts for 


medical care. 


MentTAL HEALTH 


The Interstate Compact on Mental Health proposed 
by the Council of State Governments was adopted 
by Arkansas, Indiana and South Dakota. 

Indiana. New legislation created a legislative plan- 
ning committee to continue the study of the prob- 
lems and needs of the mentally retarded and to 
formulate a long-range program. A new law defines 
residence requirements for admission to state psy- 
chiatric institutions and outlines the procedure for 
admission of non-residents. It outlines procedure for 
importation of resident and deportation of non- 
resident mentally ill and mentally deficient patients 





and transfers all such responsibilities and duties from 
the State Department of Public Welfare to the Divi- 
sion of Mental Health. 

New Mexico. Emergency hospitalization for men- 
tally disturbed patients was provided by legislation 
which also expands facilities of state hospitals and 
permits branch facilities of them. 

An appropriation for the Health Department to 
establish mental health centers failed to be approved. 

South Dakota. A special appropriation was passed 
to subsidize local mental health centers. 

County directors of public welfare were added to 
the county sub-commissions for the mentally retarded 
(responsible for commitment). 


REHABILITATION 


Indiana. The Commission on Crippled Children 
was dissolved, and a larger Commission for the 
Handicapped was formed within the State Board of 
Health. 

New York. The State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Law was reframed to bring it up to date and extend 
the scope of authorized services to conform with the 
federal provisions, giving handicapped individuals 
generally an opportunity to attain their fullest poten- 
tial by vocational rehabilitation. Administration of 
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vocational rehabilitation of the blind remains with 
the Commission for the Blind. 

North Dakota. An appropriation of $327,108 for 
vocational rehabilitation was approved. 

Tennessee. New legislation provides for construc- 
tion and operation of a rehabilitation center, including 
a hearing and speech center. 


RESIDENCE 


Arkansas. A new law provides that any person 
applying for OAA, APTD, or AB must have resided 
in the state for at least three of the past five years 
and must have resided continuously in Arkansas for 
the past year of the last three. 

Indiana. New legislation authorizes the Legislative 
Advisory Commission to appoint a special committee 
to study the effects of residence requirements as 
administered under both public welfare and poor 
relief laws. 

Failing to pass was a bill reducing from three years 
to one year the length of residence required in Indiana 
for eligibility for poor relief. 

New York. Bills imposing a residence eligibility 
requirement for this state, which failed to pass only 
after spirited debate in the past two years, were 
introduced again this year, but did not come to a 
floor vote in either house of the state legislature. 

Utah. Statutory limitation on Public Welfare Com- 
mission expenditures for non-residents was raised 
from 4 of one percent to one percent of total funds 
appropriated to the Commission. 

Washington. A residence provision was enacted for 
general assistance requiring that applicants must have 
resided in the state for three out of the last four years. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Arkansas. Several personnel acts were passed re- 
quiring, among other things, that every state or 
county employee pay his state income tax before 
receiving his salary and that he execute an affidavit 
that he does not belong to certain organizations. 
County welfare employees are now included in the 
membership of the Arkansas State Employees Re- 
tirement System, and certain inequities in the system 
have been removed. 

Montana. Four bills were enacted into law which 
would exempt as a resource the first $100 of income 
to ward Indians in determining their eligibility for 
the four federally-aided categories, to be operative, 
however, only when federal law or regulations so 
permit. 

Nevada. An act to license psychologists failed to 
pass. 

New Mexico. Urban renewal and slum clearance 
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acts were passed. A penalty was provided for dis- 
crimination in public housing. 

New York. Workmen’s Compensation and the state 
program for non-occupational disability benefits were 
revised as of January 1, 1960, to apply to employers 
of three or more, instead of four or more employees, 
and as of the same date the requirement for unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage was extended to employers 
of only a single employee, if the employer pays 
wages of $200 in any calendar quarter. 

South Dakota. Common law marriages were out- 
lawed. 


Tennessee. The Workmen’s Compensation Law 
was amended to increase the maximum medical 
benefits to $1,800, weekly benefits to $34, and death 
benefits to $12,500. 


CHILD'S VIEWPOINT 
(Continued from page 102) 





because if “give and ye shall receive” is the psycho- 
logical law, then “give not and ye shall not receive” 
is the inevitable corollary. 

Learning an “others-orientation,” a genuine interest 
in and consideration for other people, is essential to 
learning to give love. Conversely, to grow up self- 
centered and cold to the feelings and needs of others 
is to be ill-prepared to practice that “art of loving” so 
helpfully described by Erich Fromm in his fine little 
book of the same title. Loving involves, as Fromm 
points out, feeling a sense of responsibility toward 
others, and we know that this can, and indeed must, 
be taught from the very early years. Even little chil- 
dren are members of society, and as such they have 
responsibilities as well as rights. 


MEETING THE NeEeEps oF ALL CHILDREN 


In the spring of 1960 some 7,000 people will meet 
at the Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
to take stock of conditions affecting children and 
youth. They will consider to what extent we are 
meeting the needs of the rising generation, and how 
we can do a better job. 

No national enterprise could be more crucial or 
more timely; it is all too apparent that America must 
do better by and with its young people. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Selective Service rejection rates 
for the nation average over 50 percent. Rejections 
are for one of three about equally common reasons: 
physical unfitness, “moral” unfitness, and illiteracy. 

These are but samples of the statistics which speak 


with terrible eloquence of some of our failures. 


*Erich Fromm, Art of Loving (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956). 
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Moreover, we are peculiarly reckless with human 
potential in certain segments of our population—in 
the migrant labor and the colored minority segments, 
for example. We can afford none of these failures 
and none of this extravagance. 

Recognition of problems, defining and locating 
them, is a first step toward solving them. It is no 
good to minimize them and it is no good to stop 
with stating them. And we will not stop there. 
Across this country, and in other countries, new 
knowledge is accumulating in research centers and 
through courageous and inspired trying-out of new 
ways in medicine, welfare, education—in all the sci- 
ences and arts affecting human growth and develop- 
ment. Countless dedicated groups and individuals 
are at work, and there is vitality and a strong sense 
of urgency in their work. We know discouragement, 
but never despair; we are learning—though bit by 
bit as mankind has always learned—how to meet the 
needs of all children. 





FORMING LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 104) 


research, reference and bill drafting services to the 
legislature and its committees, to public agencies and 
private citizens and organizations. The service ex- 
tended to non-legislative groups or individuals must 
be limited usually to what the agency is able to give 
after legislative demands have been satisfied. This 
usually means the service is available to public agen- 
cies and private groups during the interim between 
the adjournment of a legislative session and the 
following general election. 

The legislative council service employs researchers, 
usually with a social science background, bill drafters, 
usually with legal background, editors and indexers. 
It provides staff services to various interim legislative 
committees. For example, my title is legislative 
fiscal analyst. The statute creating this job specified 
that the legislative fiscal analyst would be an employee 
of the legislative council service assigned as staff 
assistant to the legislative finance committee, a joint 
interim committee which makes continuous studies 
of laws relating to state and local finance. 


Interim legislative committees in New Mexico, as 
well as in other states, have played an increasingly 
important role in the preparation and enactment of 
legislation. Usually they have full-time staff assist- 
ance, although not as much as they sometimes think 
they need, and time in which to study and draft and 
re-draft legislation. They are able to build up an 
imposing body of facts and enjoy the particular 
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advantage of having informed members of the legis- 
lature who have served on the committee actively 
sponsoring the legislation that is finally proposed. 
New Mexico, during the next biennium, will have 
three such committees: the legislative finance com- 
mittee, whose work is confined to problems of state 
and local finance; the criminal code revision com- 
mittee, which is continuing its study and revision 
of the criminal law; and a committee to study the 
judicial system of the state, particularly with reference 
to justices of the peace. 


If your legislative problem falls within the province 
of a particular study being made by an interim legis- 
lative committee, by all means take your problem 
to that committee. Your ideas and facts will be 
welcome. And they incidentally might save you a 
lot of work and headaches. 


Rousseau, speaking from the eighteenth century, 
could summarize this discussion. He said, 

“Good laws lead to the making of better ones; 
bad ones bring about worse. As soon as any 
man says of the affairs of the State, “What does 
it matter to me, the State may be given up 
for lost.” 
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SUPERVISOR AND SERVICES 


(Continued from page 110) 


Properly handled the group conference is one of 
the most effective tools of the supervisor, but its 
effectiveness is dependent on careful planning of 
subject matter and choice of personnel in each group. 
The subject matter must, of course, be pertinent to 
the entire group. One person, restlessly but silently 
indicating that he is wasting time sitting in on a 
discussion which is no concern of his, can kill the 
interest in the entire session for the whole group. 
After it is determined that the group and the subject 
matter should be brought together, the group leader 
should prepare for the session with a five-topic outline 
in mind: (1) purpose, (2) general presentation of 
subject, (3) group discussion (planned or extem- 
poraneous), (4) questions and answers, (5) summary. 


ELEMENTs OF Group CONFERENCE 


To say that discussion should be free does not 
mean that there should not be control that keeps 
it on the track and discourages the irrelevant and 
banal comment. Questions honestly asked merit 
thoughtful, sincere answers. 


Always the group conference should contain an 
element of inspiration. Even when built around the 
introduction of a new policy or a change in procedure, 
there is always a place for the challenge of doing an 
essential service better and of becoming capable of a 
bigger, better job than ever before. Any social service 
job, and especially in the public assistance field, be- 
comes more complex each day, for social needs con- 
stantly increase in complexity. Staff must necessarily 
be capable of continuous growth and adjustment to 
changes in both problems and methods of solution. 
It is the responsibility of the leader to see that in the 
general sharing of information or opinion, no person 
in the group is left out, and the same recognition 
should be given the thought-provoking question as 
other phases of discussion. 

This group discussion is a pooling of group thinking 
and know-how—the “this method worked for me” 
exchange or the “might this be a good plan” sugges- 
tion. The alert supervisor -will be always ready to 
follow through on ideas presented and will encourage 
workers to assist in study of problems in procedure, 
or of office detail which needs improvement. 


An essential factor in the success of the group 
conference is avoidance of the over-long session. If 
the discussion must be long, a break in the session at 
intervals of not more than an hour-and-a-half is wise. 
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Longer continuous meetings will defeat their own 
purpose. 

The summary should be brief, but explicit as to 
decisions and instructions, with theories or significant 
comment presented, unfinished or undetermined spec- 
ulation properly labeled, and a final word of intro- 
duction to, or build-up for, the next conference. 


Tue INprvipuaL CoNFERENCE 


There must be a purpose for the conference, or 
it should not be held, and if it is to be removed from 
the realm of the friendly chat, there must be prepara- 
tion and planning by both the supervisor and super- 
visee, and it must have objectivity. If both supervisor 
and supervisee come to the conference with purpose 
and with objectivity, there will be a successful session. 

The supervisor sets the tone and the pace of the 
conference, and so has primary responsibility for 
preparation for it. The elements of discussion and 
question-and-answer are usually present, although 
less formally than in the group session. It is in the 
individual conference that worker attitudes and phi- 
losophy are influenced and developed, usually as an 
outgrowth of the experiences of the worker in his 
contacts with clients. It is here that the worker 
resolves his conflicts with policy, that method and 
procedure are worked out to make the ‘job easier. 
It is here that the worker brings his problems, shares 
his experiences and analyzes the underlying causes of 
client reactions, which is a fundamental process 
in reaching an understanding of the client as an 
individual. 

This conference too must be guarded from being 
too long or becoming tiresome. It should be on 
schedule, uninterrupted, carefully timed, organized, 
flexible yet definite, and always looking ahead to 
greater achievement and a higher purpose in the 
cooperative undertaking of two people working to- 
gether for a common purpose. 





DISTURBED CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 108) 


tion are expanded, particularly for children from 
minority groups, there should be fewer children for 
whom foster care becomes a way of life. In general, 
as resources and personnel are developed to use more 


effectively the child welfare knowledge now possessed, 
it can be anticipated that the emotionally disturbed 
child needing placement will be the rule rather 
than the exception in foster care. Meeting the place- 
ment needs of the community’s children, whether 
or not they are emotionally disturbed, is primarily 
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a public child welfare responsibility. It is the author’s 
opinion that public child welfare people should assume 
leadership in interpreting to the community what 
types of therapeutic foster care facilities are needed 
today to serve adequately the emotionally disturbed 
children coming into placement. It is evident that 
the need for such facilities will be even greater 
tomorrrow. 





HELPING PARENTS 


(Continued from page 116) 
Tue Proression’s RESPONSIBILITY 


In the social work profession, if social workers 
are to do the job with parents they want to do, 
more definitive diagnosis and appropriate follow-up 
is the first step, even though they are increasingly 
aware of the limit of their knowledge and express 
this in their terminology such as “diagnostic assess- 
ment” or “evaluation.” Actually, more is known 
about the dynamics of human behavior than ever 
before and social workers are better able to plan 
with people. 

The Inter-Discipline Conference on Family Case- 
work in the Interest of Children* last fall is of 
particular interest. This conference reafirmed the 
belief that social agencies, guidance clinics and all 
the professions have no more important job than 
helping parents discharge their responsibility effec- 
tively. This may mean holding the family together, 
reuniting it after separation, or effecting a perma- 
nent separation if this best serves the family’s indi- 
vidual members. 


Causes oF NEGLECT 


In analyzing the problem, it must be recognized 
that the biggest factor underlying neglect is emotional 
instability and inability of parents to develop an 
effective family relationship. This becomes a self- 
perpetuating cycle unless it can be broken by effec- 
tive treatment. It is this that has brought to the 
social agency succeeding generations of neglected 
children of the agency’s former charges. 


In fact these neglecting parents are often the 
product of similar homes. They too are maladjusted 
individuals suffering from rejection and gross depriva- 
tion. They are affectionless because they have not 
had affection themselves. They cannot give what they 
have never had. 


‘Reported in Social Casework, XXXIX, No. 2-3 (February-March, 
1958). 


If social work is to help them, it will do so only 
by considering them and their problems as they see 
them. Certainly all social workers know that in 
treatment of any problem one begins where the client 
is, but somehow, in a neglected child situation, the 
worker’s identification becomes so close to the child 
in his troubles and mistreatment that the parent is 
often used as the object of the worker’s hostility and 
resentment. In this role the worker cannot help the 
parent. 


AWARENESS OF PARENTS’ FEELINGS 


In working with neglecting parents the worker’s 
job is essentially the same before or after the removal 
of the children, although perhaps it is a bit more 
intensified if the child has already been removed from 
the home. This is particularly true if removal was 
forced by court action and with a minimum of partici- 
pation by the parents. 

In the beginning of work with the parents, the 
worker must recognize that he is dealing with people 
who are more often fearful than hostile. It is true 
that the fear may take the form of hostility, perhaps 
on the assumption that “an offense is the best defense.” 
The worker must get behind this fear enough for 
the parents to know that he really has come to help, 
not to criticize. The worker does this by letting them 
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know that he recognizes there is a problem with 
which they are concerned. He hopes they can work 
together in solving this problem. 

If the worker finds that the parents really see no 
problem on which to work, and he cannot help them 
face the existence of the problem or problems, obvi- 
ously he can be of no help. The worker, of course, 
needs to be certain there really is unawareness or 
lack of acceptance of the problem. Sometimes these 
parents have just lost hope, and the reaction can be 
very similar. Certainly there will be no change until 
the parents want to change and believe that with 
the worker’s help they can. 

When the fear and distrust of the parent and 
worker have been dissipated and each sees in the 
other an ally working toward the creation of a better 
home and a better child-parent relationship, a good 
start has been made. 


Practica, HE.ps 


Many times the next step is to help improve the 
parents’ practical situation. Perhaps the immediate 
need is referral to a clinic or a medical center. Per- 
haps it will be locating a better job to support the 
family more adequately. It may be better housing 
to correct the overcrowding or physical neglect about 
which the agency has had complaint. It may mean 
arranging for the mother to be taught better house- 
keeping. Perhaps what is needed most is recreation 
and social outlets for the parents. Whatever it may be, 
it is often important for the worker to be quite active 
in securing these as well as helping the parents want 
them. These are people who have not had their 
dependency needs satisfied and have not developed 
the self-sufficiency usually associated with adults. 

The worker is then in a better position to work 
with the attitudes and relationships which are con- 
tributing to the problem. Through his relationship 
with the parent and through counseling, he must 
help them to develop a more positive feeling toward 
and acceptance of authority. They are then ready to 
be more effective parents, and are better able to help 
their child in his attitudes and relationships. Unless 
parents are ready to do this when the child returns 
home, the treatment he has received may not serve 
the purpose for which it was intended. 


CoMMUNITY STANDARDS 


While the worker is helping parents understand 
their own attitudes and feelings, he must be con- 
stantly keeping before them the community standards 
of parenthood with which they must conform. The 
worker should never minimize the neglect their child 
has suffered, and should be honest with the parents 
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about the standards of conduct which must be met. 
These parents must achieve socially sanctioned goals 
if they are to live comfortably in society and if they 
are to discharge their parental responsibilities. This 
is not a discussion of work to be done in a psychiatric 
setting, but work which can and must be done in a 
public welfare agency, even with new and inexperi- 
enced staff. 


Casework HELps 


The worker can develop a friendly, kindly attitude 
toward parents with respect for their rights and feel- 
ings. He can listen to their plans for their children 
and help with these plans in appropriate ways. He 
can help with community attitudes and problems. 
He can encourage them to find the causes of their 
troubles and to do something about them. 


If he works with parents in this way and with 
mutual respect during the pre-placement planning, 
the placement period, and the period of re-adjustment 
when children are returned to homes, it is found that 
there are considerably more “success stories” and 
much shorter periods of foster placement for the indi- 
vidual child. The agency also feels more comfortable 
in recommending termination of parental rights 
through court action when it is found that this is 
inevitable. In these situations, as Judge Justine Y. 
Polier has urged, it is necessary to move more quickly 
and decisively to terminate the family relationship 
and to create an adoptive home and family for the 
child. 


“For every child a home and that love and security 
which a home provides; and for that child who must 
receive foster care, the nearest substitute for his own 
home.” 





COORDINATION OF SERVICES 


(Continued from page 118) 
SraFF Can Succest METHops 


Experiments have been made with various tech- 
niques and forms of organization, such as integrated 
intake, integrated field staff and integrated caseloads, 
in the hope that these would solve the problem of 
coordination. Some agencies initiate these experi- 
ments just as other agencies are discarding them in 
favor of something that appears better. There is no 
one pattern that will bring about the desired results. 
No organization change will resolve confusion or 
inconsistencies in philosophies, policies, standards and 
procedures. If there were a magic formula, it would 
include competent staff throughout the agency, clarity 
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of function and assignment and opportunity for com- 
munication and joint work planning on a continuing 
basis all down the line. It is these more than the 
boxes and lines on an organizational chart that make 
for effective performance and cooperative relationships. 


Some staffs say that there is not time to set up 
and operate such machinery for coordination. On 
the contrary, the more pressed they are for time the 
less they can afford to waste any of it in mending 
public relations, duplicating efforts, handling fric- 
tions within offices, replacing staff who have resigned 
in frustration or explaining differing philosophies 
between programs. 


A good first step in coordinating programs within 
an agency is to appoint a working party of staff at 
different levels in all programs and ask it to struggle 
with the topic of this paper: “How can the agency 
better coordinate all its welfare services?” Given a 
conviction that coordination of services is essential, 
one can trust to the ingenuity of staff members to 
come up with suggestions that are practical and 
realistic for their agency. 


One of Mary Richmond’s admonitions is as much 
needed today as when it was written: “Watch your 
programs at the point of their intersection with other 
programs. It is here that friction may arise.” Also 
pertinent is one bit of philosophy from Jane Addams: 
“Progress is not automatic. The world grows better 
because people wish it that way and take steps to 
make it better.” Applying her thoughts to the subject 
of this paper: coordination is not automatic. It takes 
place because staff members wish it to occur and 
take steps to bring it about. 





PLANNING FOR SERVICES 
(Continued from page 123) 


in the areas in which the workers are competent until 
such time as other skills can be developed. 


Situations requiring a very high degree of skill 
should not be tampered with by an untrained or 
inexperienced worker any more than heart surgery 
should be performed by an intern. Areas such as 
marriage counselling require a high degree of skill 
and professional confidence, and for an untrained or 
inexperienced worker to try to give service in this area 
can do more harm than good. Nature often heals 
injuries that would not respond to and often are 
aggravated by malpractice. 


If it is conceded that local public agencies ad- 
ministering assistance programs do not now have, 


and probably will not have either the financial ability 
or the opportunity to have trained social workers doing 
casework on any major portion of their cases, it fol- 
lows that it will be necessary to improve the quality 
of work performed by the untrained caseworker. 

This means that the local agency will have to screen 
applicants for positions carefully, when possible pro- 
vide adequate local supervision, evaluate the work 
being done and provide workers the opportunity to 
improve on the job by taking advantage of institutes, 
professional literature and other techniques for de- 
velopment. It will also be necessary to keep salaries 
and working conditions on a level that will attract 
competent workers. 


Roe oF THE STATE AGENCY 


The state agency has the responsibility for establish- 
ing the statewide policy on the content and extent of 
services. In determining the content of services it is 
necessary to evaluate the capabilities of the case- 
workers, the local and state supervision available and 
the problems that most need attention. This requires 
continual re-evaluation of the policy through informa- 
tion obtained from state representatives and consult- 
ants, as well as from the local boards. 


The state agency has the responsibility for obtaining 
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information for the local agencies regarding private 
agencies, medical facilities, etc., that offer services that 
can be used to supplement the agency services or 
provide specialized services to assistance recipients. If 
necessary, the state agency must negotiate agreements 
with private and public agencies to outline the re- 
sponsibilities, limitations, and referral procedure of 
each agency. 

It is the state agency’s function to provide super- 
vision and consultation for local agencies. The super- 
visors’ and consultants’ evaluations of services will 
be a different type of contact with the local agency 
than has been generally true in the past. 


In evaluating the adequacy of determination of 
need, arbitrary monetary standards are generally used, 
verification of eligibility requirements such as age and 
residence are factual and definite. Evaluating the ade- 
quacy of services will be much more intangible and 
will require more time and discussion with the agency 
staff. This will probably necessitate more field staff 
meetings to give the supervisors an opportunity to 
discuss problems and procedures as a means of keep- 
ing the quality of supervision as high as possible. One 
effort being made is to overcome a tendency that has 
developed as part of the long experience of reviewing 
financial eligibility namely, that of accenting the nega- 
tive aspects of a situation and to overlook the strengths 
of the client, the worker and the agency. 

Consultation services provided to local agencies 
must be geared to the needs of the clients, the com- 
munity, and the agency. A highly theoretical, ab- 
stract discussion is of little benefit to a caseworker 
concerned with a number of cases requiring imme- 
diate action. The consultation will have to relate 
directly to the situation at hand with the objective of 
a gradual inculcation of increased awareness and 
skill in working with all clients. 

Inasmuch as the provision of services in public 
assistance will receive much more emphasis in the 
future than it has thus far, it is going to be necessary 
for state agencies to carry on an active program of 
staff development by every means possible. Since the 
majority of caseworkers are and will continue to be 
untrained, it will be necessary to raise their level of 
performance through institutes, in-service training 
programs, and correspondence courses. 


Revisions NEEDED 


If a satisfactory performance is to be turned in by 
state and local agencies in providing services to 
recipients of assistance, it is going to require some 
renovating of policies, procedures and attitudes. It is 
going to require better understanding and recognition 
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of the client, and better acceptance of the problems 
and responsibilities of the caseworker. 

The role of the federal department could well be 
that of setting the example to the states by better 
coordination and communication between the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
It will continue to be difficult for state agencies pro- 
viding services to persons both in and out of assistance 
units to have a coordinated program as long as there 
are different policies and procedures for the programs 
of the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 

Many of the difficulties in definition of services, 
procurement of personnel and development of pro- 
grams would be minimized or eliminated if coor- 
dinated leadership would be provided through the 
area offices. 

Until this happens it will be necessary for the state 
and local agencies, at least, to focus their efforts and 
attention on the client and give him the greatest 
possible amount of service in conjunction with his 
assistance. 
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Toward Better Understanding of the Aging. Council 


on Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 1959. 122 pages. $2.00. 


Out of the great mass of material on aging, the 
aged, the case for the senior citizen, and the like, 
which is being fed to lay and professional readers, 
emerges this small but extremely significant publi- 
cation. Included are the papers presented at a seminar 
on the aging held in Aspen, Colorado, in September, 
1958 under the sponsorship of the Council on Social 
Work Education in cooperation with the National 
Committee on Aging of the National Welfare As- 
sembly. This is Volume I of the complete report. 

The papers were used to stimulate the imagination 
of the participants of the conference and to lay the 
groundwork of factual information about the physical, 
emotional, and economic functioning of older people 
and their resulting needs, to serve as a base for later 
evaluation by the group of the knowledge and skills 
that are required of workers working with older 
people and the extent to which the curricula of schools 
of social work are geared to the development of these. 


In his opening paper, “Aging in Modern Society,” 


Dr. Leo W. Simmons exhibits a thoughtful, philo- 
sophical, yet realistic, concept of the aging process 
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with a strong appeal to his readers for an unbiased 
evaluation of the positive aspects of aging and the 
constructive role which the aged person can continue 
to play in our modern-day society. Quoting from 
Dr. Simmons’ paper, “It is very probable that within 
our highly complex civilization there lie all around 
us untapped potentials for aging that may be dis- 
covered and fitted into our times. Here is an old 
frontier that invites new pioneering.” 


There is no attempt in the papers on “Physical 
Functioning of Older People” by Dr. Charles S. 
Becker and “Emotional Functioning of Older People” 
by Dr. Alvin I. Goldfarb to either exaggerate or 
belittle the physical and mental problems that come 
with the aging process. Rather, both papers present 
basic information about the physical and emotional 
changes which are a part of the developmental process 
after middle age. 


Wilbur Cohen’s presentation of the “Economic 
Functioning of Older People” is both factual and 
provocative with specific questions being raised on 
the issues involved and on expansion of the income 
maintenance programs. 


The “Sociological Research Findings” presented 


by Ethel Shanas support much of the material pre- 
sented in the earlier papers as well as the content of 














social services for children 


the papers by Helen Turner, Ollie Randall, and Esther 
Lazarus which provide the implications of this 
material for social work practice. 


Grace White’s report includes the pertinent con- 
tributions made during the discussion of the papers 
by participants at the Aspen Conference. 


The entire volume presents a challenge to the 
social work profession: to look analytically at the 
older person and to assume its responsibility for 
meeting the service needs of those persons. 


The seminar and this section of the report lay a 
sound foundation for mutual understanding and 
cooperative planning between social work education 
and practice to meet the needs in the field of aging. 


Mrs. Marcarer H. Jacks 
Chairman, APW A Committee on Aging and 
Supervisor, Welfare Services 

Florida State Department of Public Welfare 
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([] Save Postage! Check here if you enclose payment, in which case we will pay postage. Same return privilege, of course. 
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Staff Development as an Integral Part of Admin- 
istration. By Hilda P. Tebow. Public Assistance 
Report No. 35, Division of Technical Training, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1959. 31 pages. 25c. 
This monograph is another worthwhile addition 

to the long list of publications of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance on staff development. However in many 
lespects it is different, because the approach is not 
in terms of specific staff development items such as 
orientation or group training methods, but instead 
gets at some basic aspects in terms of administrative 
responsibilities for the day-to-day operation of the 
public assistance agency. To some extent these re- 
sponsibilities have been looked at in a piecemeal 
fashion in other publications. Miss Tebow looks at 
the totality of the process of administration in terms 
of what is involved in consciously planning an effec- 
tive program for improved services to people. Al- 
though her material does not represent any new 
discoveries or the creation of new concepts, she does 
make a major contribution in tying many loose ends 
together and makes a sound case for staff develop- 
ment as an integral part of administration. 

Her thesis is that the concept of staff development, 
to be effective and meaningful, must permeate the 
processes of administration. It “conveys the concept 
of purpose as well as methods of training.” By using 
the concept of staff development provided by Miss 
Tebow, much more than just training can be seen. 
Clearly, then, the concept involves everyone in the 
agency and people learn regardless, so it seems impera- 
tive that their learning should not be left to chance, 
nor should it be unplanned, because negative results 
can very well accrue. “Thus staff development, to be 
successful, must be ‘a part of’ and not ‘apart from’ 
the administrative and supervisory process.” 

The above concerns Part I of the monograph which 
is titled “Staff Development—an Administrative 
Process.” 

In Part II, “Staff Development Aspects of Field 
Supervision,” Miss Tebow tests her ideas and the 
concept of staff development which she proposes in 
a framework of the specific position of the field 
supervisor representing a state agency. She does an 
excellent job of pinpointing the staff development 
aspects of field supervision. She is practical! and 
realistic in her approach and writes from her broad 
knowledge in the field. The concept of staff develop- 
ment involving administration in its several processes 
as described in Part I meets the test when related 
to field supervision in Part II. 
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As would be expected in any brief monograph such 
as this one, there are many ideas presented which 
are not adequately explored. For example, only two 
pages are given to the field supervisor’s use of con- 
sultation. Hopefully, because there is a great need 
for literature on field supervision, others will pick 
up on what Miss Tebow has stated and develop 
material with case situations which can be used for 
administrative and teaching purposes. 

The monograph should be required reading for 
top administrators and supervisors in public assist- 
ance. Certainly, putting Miss Tebow’s concept into 
practice would dispel any current ideas that effective 
training can be done in an administrative vacuum 
or on every other Thursday at 3:00 p.m. 

Paut V. BENNER 

Director, Bureau of Training 

Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Casework Papers, 1958. From the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, May 11-16, 1958, Chicago, 
Illinois. Family Service Association of America, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 1958. 158 
pages. $2.50. 


The focus of this volume obviously is on casework, 
but the papers reflect a broadening theoretical base 
as well as many extensions in agency programs. 
Among the subjects discussed are research projects, 
an interdisciplinary project, a project with com- 
munity organization implications, and the place of 
group counseling in a family agency. Two papers 
deal with agency efforts to develop new patterns of 
supervision, and another, in line with the present-day 
trend, analyzes the role and function of the case- 
worker from a cultural standpoint. 


The Lawyer and the Social Worker. Family Service 
Association of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 1959. 36 pages. 65c. 


In this report the FSAA Committee on Lawyer— 
Family Agency Co-operation offers convincing evi- 
dence of the need for closer working relationships 
between law and social work. The focus is on how 
such co-operation can heip strengthen family life. 
Family problems—such as marital conflict, debt 
adjustment, and adoption—which call upon the 
unique skills of both groups are outlined, and encour- 
aging experiments in co-operation in several com- 
munities are described. 
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More Than Bread—Social Services in Public Assist- 








ance... A Community Resource. By Helen C. 
Manning. Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1958. 28 pages. 15c. 


This was prepared to help interpret public assist- 
ance programs to community leaders, members of 
civic groups, welfare board members, and other in- 
terested citizens. Principal focus is on the important 
role of citizen groups in the work of strengthening 
and extending essential community services for 
people. Helen Manning, Bureau staff member, is 


author of the booklet. 


One of Every Three Patients. California Health and 
Tuberculosis Association, 130 Hayes Street, San 
Francisco 2, California. 1959. 21 pages, plus ap- 
pendix tables. $1.00. 

Basis for this report is the California Health and 
Tuberculosis Association’s Sub-Committee on Public 
Assistance study of unattached tuberculosis patients 
interviewed in the CHTA-OVR “Study of the Reha- 
bilitation Needs of the Tuberculous in California, 
1955-56.” The findings in the report will be helpful 
in planning for financial assistance and other social 
services to this group of patients. 


A Review of Research on Parent Influences on Child 
Personality. By Rita V. Frankiel. Family Service 
Association of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 1959. 32 pages. 65c. 

One hundred and three references were the source 
material for this survey of research studies. The author 
confined her study to the literature on the effects of 
these three factors: specific infant-care practices; par- 
ent behavior and motivation; and parent attitudes. It 
has particular relevance for two important functions 
of social work practice—treatment of children in their 
own homes and family life education. 


The Changing American Parent. By Daniel R. Miller 
and Guy E. Swanson. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1958. 
302 pages. $6.50. 


Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Persons in the 
United States and Canada. Compiled by Hilma 
Saterlee. American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
W.. 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 1959. 222 
pages. $3.00. 


Health and Welfare Issues in Community Planning 
for the Problem of Indigent Disability. Report of 


a three-year study and experiment planned and 
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conducted by Community Research Associates, Inc., 
124 E. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. American 
Public Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 1958. 49 pages. 


Marriage and Family Living, Vol. XX, No. 3, August 
1958. Journal of the National Council on Family 
Relations, 1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 312 pages. $1.50. 


Personnel Research Frontiers. By Cecil E. Goode. 
Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 1958. 176 pages. $3.50; $2.50 
to members. 


The Role of the Ophthalmologist in the Rehabilita- 
tion of Blind Patients. By Professor Samuel Fine- 
stone and Dr. Sonia Gold. American Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y., and The Seeing Eye, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 1959. 75 pages. 75c. 


Selected Bibliography of North American Social 
Welfare Literature. Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1958. 66 pages. $1.00. 


Sheltered Care for Older Persons: Standards and 
Suggestions. Board of Hospitals and Homes of 
the Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 





Two Publications 


Important for You 





WORKING TOGETHER FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


. . a guidebook on why, how, and when 
welfare and urban renewal agencies should 
team their efforts.. — 


FOR THE AGING 


. . special issue (October 1958) of the 
JOURNAL OF HOUSING on latest develop- 
ments in housing and allied services for the 
IE soc tencntecnccens — 


Order from: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 


1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Illinois. 1955. 70 pages. $1.00. 
Social Work Practice in a Family Agency. Selected 


papers from the Professional Conference of the 
Community Service Society of New York, held at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y., No- 
vember 6 and 7, 1958. Family Service Association 
of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
N. Y. 1959. 61 pages. 90c. 


The Unmarried Mother. By Ruth L. Butcher and 
Marion O. Robinson. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1959. 
28 pages. 25c. 





PERSONNEL 








SAN FRANCISCO Public Welfare Department has 
immediate openings for Child Welfare Workers and 
Social Service Workers. Civil Service examination 
given in your own locality. Child Welfare Worker 
requires two years’ graduate study or one year with 
two years’ experience, $450-$540. Social Service Worker 
requires one year graduate study or one year experi- 
ence, $405-$485. Write to Civil Service Commission, 
Room 154, City Hall, San Francisco, California. 





SOCIAL WORKERS with creative ability wanted by 
treatment, teaching, research hospital in advanced 
state mental hospital system. Unusual opportunities 
for productive experience in generic social work. 
Socially conscious community complements progres- 
sive hospital environment. Public welfare experience 
especially desirable because of integrated social 
welfare program in Kansas (see “Integration,” page 
61, PUBLIC WELFARE, April, 1957). Requirements, 
M.S.W. from accredited school. Salary $4980-$5772 
with opportunity for promotion when qualified. 
Apply to Miss Elizabeth Clark, Chief Social Worker, 
Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 








Director Local Welfare Department I: Md. State Va- 
eancy in Cecil County. Cecil County is located 40 
miles northeast of Baltimore City. This is an inter- 
esting position involving the administrative direction 
and supervision of a coordinated program of public 
welfare. Requires graduation from an accredited 
college, completion of two years of graduate study 
in a professional school of social work and five years 
of acceptable progressively responsible, paid employ- 
ment in performance of social casework services. 
Salary $6280-7535 (maximum in five years). For 
further information on requirements and an official 
application, please write to the Commissioner of Per- 
sonnel, 301 West Preston Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land. The closing date for receiving applications is 
August 22, 1959. 














COUNTY WELFARE DIRECTOR wanted in beautiful, 
historic Chatham County (Savannah), Georgia. Re- 
sponsibility for administration of Public Assistance, 
Child Welfare Services and General Relief. Total 
staff of 45; 32 professional workers. Beginning salary 
$530 per month with yearly increments; paid vacations 
and sick leave; also State Retirement and Federal 
Social Security. Graduate training and considerable 
supervisory or administrative experience required. 
For full details write to Elton E. Wright, Chairman, 
Chatham County Board of Public Welfare, P.O. Box 
215, Savannah, Georgia. 





Field Supervisor, Dept. of Public Welfare, Public 
Welfare Option: Md. State vacancy in Baltimore. This 
is a responsible position involving supervision of a 
group of local departments in all aspects of adminis- 
tration within state policy. Requires graduation from 
an accredited college or university, successful com- 
pletion of two years of graduate study in a profes- 
sional school of social work and eight years of 
acceptable experience in social work. Salary $7040- 
8450 (maximum in five years). For further informa- 
tion on requirements and for an official application, 
please write to the Commissioner of Personnel, 
301 West Preston Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. The 
as date for receiving applications is August 22, 
959. 








OPPORTUNITIES for social work in state welfare 
department. Vacancies exist for District Director III, 
$487-589 (Las Vegas); District Director II, $464-562 
(Fallon, Ely); Sr. Child Welfare Worker, $421-511 
(Las Vegas, Reno); Child Welfare Worker, $401-487 
(Las Vegas). Graduate work required, with some sub- 
stitution for experience. Appointment may be above 
the minimum step depending upon qualifications. Re- 
sidence waived. U. S. citizenship required. For par- 
ticulars write NEVADA STATE WELFARE DEPART- 
MENT, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 





DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICES in large multi- 
service welfare department; plan, organize and direct 
casework services; coordinate and interpret welfare 
programs and services, assist in formulation of pro- 
cedures and policies, program and staff development. 
Psychiatric consultation. Minimum MSW and super- 
visory DPW experience. Salary $6,000—$7,020. Wil- 
mer H. Tolle, Dir., St. Joseph Co. Dept. of Public 
Welfare, 125 E. Washington Ave., South Bend 1, 
Indiana. 














SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK SERVICES. Salary 
range $5,864.02 to $7,127.64. Appointment salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Two years graduate 
social work required. MSW and Supervisory experi- 
ence in Child Welfare preferred. Will consider ex- 
perienced caseworker ready for promotion. Pro- 
gressive agency, casework staff of 10, air-conditioned 
offices. Write Frank L. Clements, Executive Director, 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES, P.O. Box 9217, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, TU 4-3273. 


























APWA PUBLICATIONS 
Selected List 


INSTITUTE REPORTS 
. The Objectives of Public Welfare Administra- 
tion and the Leadership Role of the Public Wel- 
fare Admistrator 
Il. Preventive and Protective Services to Children, 
a Responsibility of the Public Welfare Agency 
Ill. Medical Care in Public Welfare 
IV. The County Department of Welfare, a Service 
Agency 
Casework Services for Older People. 
Kellam and Mrs. Johnnie U. Williams. 
The Community and Institutions for 
Loudell Frazier and Dorothy L. Gebhart 


Constance E. 
12 pages 
Aged. Mrs. 


How Public Welfare Serves Aging People. 
oft nine reports. 


A series 


I. The Range of Public Weljare Services to Older 
People 
Il. Helping Older 
Mental Hospitals 
Ill. Developing Clubs for Older People 
IV. Day Centers for Older People 
V. Mobilizing Community Resources 
VI. Homemaker Service for Older People 
VIL. Friendly Visitors 
VIL. Helping Older 
Home Care . 
IX. New Directions on Public Welfare Services for 
the Aging . 
Essentials of Public Welfare Services for Older People 
and Services for the Senile Aged. Policy statements 


MEDICAL CARE 


Role of the State Public Assistance Agency in Medical 
Care. By Pearl Bierman. A series of reports. Each_. 


People Who Have Been in 


] 


People Find Good Nursing 


I. General Aspects of Medical Assistance 
Il. Pooled Funds for Medical Care 
Ill. Organization for Administration of 
Assistance Programs 
IV. Advisory Committees in 
Programs 
V. Hospital Care 
VI. Physicians’ Service 
VII. Nursing Home Care 
VI. Drugs. 


The Medical Social Worker in the Public Welfare 
Agency. A policy statement. July 1955. 6 pages 


Medical 


Medical Assistance 


The Physician in the Public Welfare Agency. A policy 
statement. June 1958. 8 pages 

Place of Rehabilitation in the Public 
gram. April 1955. 2 pages 
Improving the Quality of Tax-Supported Medical 
Care. Herbert Notkin, M.D.; Jonas N. Muller, M.D.; 
Matthew Tayback, Sc.D. November 1956. 16 pages 
Self-Evaluation for Medical Assistance 
A schedule for evaluation of programs 


Welfare Pro- 


Programs. 


$1.06 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


20 


.30 


single copies free 


35 


. 1.00 


Strengthening Tax-Supported Health and Welfare 
Services: The Essentials of Effective Interdepartmental 
Relationships. A joint statement of the American Pub 
lic Health Association and APWA 
Tax-Supported Health Services for the 
Statement of Principles 


Needy -A 
single copies 


ADMINISTRATION 


Planning; Costs; and Procedures. Spencer f 
Ralph Ormsby and Chester J. Best 


Brader, 


Research and Administration. George K. 
Douglas H. MacNeil and John McCaslin 
The Public Welfare Board Mrs. 
Rabinovitz, A. David Bouterse Mrs 
Carris 


Wyman, 


Patricia 
Eleanor 


Member 
and 


The Local Administrator. Policy Statement 

The Supervisor of Caseworkers. Policy statement 
The Public Assistance Worker. A policy statement. 
3 pages. (Orders of 10 or more, 10c each) 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


Public Welfare Services and Juvenile Delinquency. 
Policy statement 

The Child Welfare Worker Job in the Public Welfare 
Agency. A policy statement. 1954 
Casework Services in ADC. Maude P. 
James M. Wallis, Joyce Hetzel 
Essentials of Public Child Welfare Services. A policy 
statement. July 1955. 6 pages 


Von Kemp, 


The Administration of Public Welfare Services in 
Unwed Parenthood and Adoption. Inez M. Baker, 
Evelyn G. Bell and Thorfin N. Tangedahl 


SERVICES AND TRAINING 
Building Sound Staff Development. Evalyn G. Weller, 
Martha Moscrop and Freda F. Burnside 


A recruitment folder 
(100 copies or more, 40% 


Your Future in Public Welfare. 
6 pages. March 1954. 
discount or 3c each) 

Mrs. 
Dale 


Teamwork in 
Veryl Lewis, 
Stephenson. 


Services. Harold E. Simmons, 
Maurice Grossman, M.D., and 
1957. 16 pages 


WELFARE POLICY 

Federal Legislative Objectives—1959—of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 3 pages 
Social Security Amendments of 1958. Wilbur J. Cohen 
and Fedele F. Fauri 
Essentials of Public Welfare—A Statement of Prin- 
ciples. A policy statement 
Public Welfare and Housing. A statement. 1957 
PUBLIC WELFARE (quarterly) 

Yearly subscription 

With Letter to Members (a newsletter) 
PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY, 1959 


15 
10 


20 


15 


4.00 
6.00 
7.50 


*Agency Members receive the journal Pustic WeLrare, the Letter to Members, special books and pamphlets, and the Pus- 
LIC WELFARE Dimectory free of charge. Individual Members receive PUBLIC WELFARE and the Letter to Members free of charge. 


Discounts: On orders of 10 to 24 copies, 10%, on orders of 25 and more, 20%, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Full payment must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or less. 


Send orders to the Publications Secretary. 
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